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EDITORIAL 

Outrageous  and  Intolerable 

HIGH  among  the  pleasures  vouchsafed  to  the  editor  of  an  outdoors 
magazine  is  that  of  receiving  countless  letters  from  kindred  souls 
with  common  interests  in  the  land  and  its  resources.  Usually  we 
enjoy  reading  our  mail.  But  once  in  a  while  there  arrives  a  letter 
which  pictures  so  vividly  the  slovenly  side  of  human  nature,  and  the 
wretched  manners  of  the  crowd,  that  we  cannot  help  sharing  the 
writer's  keen  sense  of  frustration  and  outrage.  Such  a  letter  we  re- 
ceived recently  from  a  northern  Virginia  subscriber. 

"I  recently  bought  a  place  on  Cedar  Creek  in  Shenandoah  and 
Frederick  Counties  which  contains  the  best  trout  fishing  hole  on 
that  stream,'  the  writer  said.  "I  was  quite  shocked  to  find  on 
opening  day  that  the  fishing  hole  was  so  surrounded  by  fishermen 
that  the  element  of  sport  no  longer  existed,  and  that  the  situation  was 
very  dangerous  with  many  people  being  snagged.  There  were  32 
fishermen  in  about  15  yards  of  stream  .... 

"In  order  to  beat  the  problem  of  trash  I  put  a  can  out  by  the 
stream  for  the  benefit  of  the  fishermen.  Later  I  discovered  that  the 
trash  had  been  dumped  out  and  the  can  stolen.  Beer  cans  littered  the 
side  of  the  stream.  One  has  strong  feelings  in  favor  of  posting 
his  land  in  such  an  instance  ....  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under- 
stand a  trout  fisherman  standing  beside  a  beautiful  mountain  stream 
and  throwing  his  beer  can  in  the  water." 

Well,  we  can't  understand  it  either;  and  we  wish  we  could  say 
that  such  conduct  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  sportsmen  is  uncom- 
mon, but  it  is  not. 

This  is  vandalism,  and  to  name  it  a  lesser  offense  is  to  wink  at  its 
seriousness.  It  is  willful  and  wanton  destruction — destruction  of  the 
beauty  and  the  value  of  the  outdoor  environment.  It  is  vandalism  in 
exactly  the  same  sense  that  defacing  and  defiling  a  work  of  art 
is  vandalism. 

And  what  of  the  vandals?  Are  these  the  people  for  whose  recrea- 
tion and  pleasure  we  strive  to  preserve  our  outdoor  resources,  and 
provide  ready  access  to  our  remaining  open  spaces?  Are  these  the 
people  to  whom  the  Virginia  Outdoor  Recreation  Study  Conunission 
referred  when  it  reported  to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  average  person — and  especially  the  city  dweller — is  having 
a  harder  and  harder  time  just  finding  the  outdoors  because  it  is 
being  "marred  and  demolished"  and  "walled  oflF  with  'no  trespassing' 
signs    : 

It  is  our  outdoors  these  vandals  despoil.  It  is  our  experiences  in 
that  outdoors  they  degrade.  It  is  our  access  to  remaining  open  spaces 
they  threaten.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  they  cease  and  desist. 

When  we  see  acts  of  vandalism  committed,  it  is  we  who  are  called 
upon  to  confront  the  culprits  face  to  face,  and  say  "Don't  do  that!" 
They  may  be  offended  by  our  gall,  but  no  more  than  we  are  by  theirs. 
They  may  wax  eloquent  in  self-righteous  indignation,  and  loudly 
proclaim  their  freedom  to  do  as  they  please;  but  their  anger  will 
be  a  cover  for  their  embarrassment,  and  the  experience  just  might 
discourage   further  abuse  of  their  presumed  freedom. 

The  desire  to  conform  to  behavior  patterns  acceptable  to  the 
group  is  one  of  the  stronger  human  motivations.  A  direct  and  dis- 
tasteful confrontation  may  make  it  plain  to  the  delinquent  that  there 
is  a  group  to  whom  vandalism  out-of-doors  is  not  acceptable  con- 
duct, and  serve  as  a  strong  deterrent  to  such  antisocial  conduct  in 
the  future. — J.  F.  Mc. 


LETTERS 


Enjoys  Letters 

LETTERS  make  your  February  issue  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  I  have  ever  read.  I  hope 
you  continue  to  h-t  the  hunters  tell  their  tales 
of  gundog,  game  and  gunning  in  like  man- 
ner. 

Following  are  reactions  and  ideas  that  came 
to   mind   as   I   read   those  letters. 

I  wish  Mr.  Maben  had  listed  the  acreage, 
cover,  and  foodstuffs  where  he  found  forty 
rabbits.  Maybe  I  could  make  mine  likewise, 
for  although  Fm  a  dedicated  quail  hunter  I 
like  to  have  plenty  of  cottontails  on  hand 
also. 

In  regard  to  early  season's  ill  effects  on 
squirrel  populations,  mentioned  by  Mr.  De 
Palma,  I  counter  that  by  using  the  .22  on 
young  squirrels  only.  A  youngster  that  looks 
about  like  an  animated  shoestring  in  Septem- 
ber is  not  as  likely  to  live  through  the  winter 
as  his  older  brothers  and  sisters.  Also,  he  is 
excellent  eating — almost  as  good  as  quail. 
While  the  trophy  hunter  is  out  west  passing 
up  everything  to  get  a  tough  old  bull  elk 
with  a  massive  rack,  Fm  passing  up  everything 
except  good  squirrel  meat  and  good  game 
conservation. 

Walter    L.    Rice 
Lynchburg 


Handgun  Trophy 


HAVING  discovered  belatedly  that  I  could 
have  hunted  deer  with  pistol  in  1964,  I 
resolved  to  do  just  that  in  1965  even  though 
I  am  primarily  a  rifleman.  The  Virginia  Com- 
mission is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  vision, 
courage,  and  progressiveness  in  allowing 
equality  to  the  handgunner,  and  I  hope  my 
success  in  1965  will  encourage  others  not 
only  to  hunt  deer  with  pistol — but  even  more 
importantly,  with  the  proper  pistol.  A  com- 
petent handgunner  can  use  iron  sights  effec- 
tively, but  now  that  scopes  are  available  to 
increase  accuracy  and  effective  range,  even 
hunters  who  may  not  be  "dead  eye  Dicks" 
with  the  pistol  can,  if  properly  equipped,  be 
more  effective   than   the  average   bow  hunter. 

I  submit  the  enclosed  photograph  of  a  12- 
point  buck  taken  in  the  George  Washington 
National  Forest,  Augusta  County,  on  opening 
day  of  1965,  as  proof  of  the  effectiveness  and 
adequacy  of  the  pistol  and,  incidentally,  of 
the  Commission's  wisdom  in  allowing  certain 
calibers  of  pistol  to  be  used  for  taking  of 
game.  The  deer  weighed  132  pounds. 

Floyd    Hartman 
Arlington 
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TURKEYS  WEST 


By  J.  E.  THORNTON 
Supervising  Game  Biologist 


IT  was  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  early  November — a  turkey 
hunter's  dream.  The  hunter,  anxious  to  have  one  more 
try  at  bagging  his  wild  turkey  before  the  deer  hunters 
took  to  the  woods  the  following  week,  was  happy  for  this 
opportunity  just  to  be  afield.  The  anticipation  of  the  turkey 
hunt  merely  added  more  spice  to  the  outing. 

After  walking  a  half  mile  or  so  through  abandoned  farm- 
land, he  came  to  the  low,  tumbling  foothills  of  Old  Walker 
Mountain,  famous  for  its  flocks  of  wild  turkeys.  He  walked 
another  half  mile  to  where  he  had  seen  turkey  scratching 
a  few  weeks  before  on  one  of  his  early  fall  outings.  Upon 
reaching  his  destination,  he  couldn't  have  been  more  pleas- 
ed. Turkey  scratching  was  all  over  the  place,  and  it  seemed 
so  fresh  he  could  almost  smell  the  birds. 

The  hunter  settled  down  behind  a  big  chestnut  log  and 
gave  a  few  tentative  yelps  on  his  turkey  caller.  Nothing 
happened.  Time  seemed  to  stand  still,  with  the  silence  be- 
ing broken  only  by  the  strident  call  of  the  pileated  wood- 
pecker, the  excited  bark  of  a  nearby  squirrel,  or  an  oc- 
casional exploratory  yelp  on  the  caller.  The  atmosphere 
was  so  relaxing  that  the  hunter  dozed.  He  awoke  suddenly 
when  a  squirrel  barked  close  by,  and  he  thought  he  heard 
something  scratching  in  the  leaves  behind  the  big  oak  tree 
on  his  left.  He  gave  another  yelp.  This  time  he  heard  a  short 
"putt."  He  froze  and  his  heart  began  to  beat  like  a  trip- 
hammer. He  looked  around  gingerly  and  saw  four  young 
gobblers  sixty  yards  to  his  left.  Another  call  and  the  turkeys 
answered,  and  started  angling  toward  him.  At  about  forty 
yards  it  was  now  or  never,  as  it  seemed  the  turkeys  were 
looking  right  down  his  throat.  One  shot  from  the  12  gauge 
and  the  lead  turkey  went  down,  the  others  frantically  tak- 
ing to  the  air  in  all  directions. 

Many  true  stories  like  this  can  be  told  today,  but  it  has 
not  always  been  so.  There  had  been  mighty  lean  years  be- 
fore it  seemed  things  started  looking  up.  Many  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  western  part  of  the  state  had  excellent  wild 
turkey  populations  in  the  early  days,  but  they  began  to  dis- 
appear by  the  early  1900's.  Nearly  all  of  the  southwestern 
counties  lost  their  turkeys  by  1920  and  the  populations 
dwindled  so  in  Bath,  Highland,  Augusta,  and  other  north- 
western counties  that  it  looked  as  though  they  were  doomed 
also.  Civilization,  in  the  form  of  lumbering,  land  clearing, 
forest  fires,  and  man's  need  or  desire  for  game  as  food  and 
sport,  took  its  toll.  Once  the  habitat  of  the  turkey  had  been 
destroyed  or  reduced,  and  its  population  reduced  through 
hunting,  both  legal  and  illegal,  it  was  only  a  step  to  total 
annihilation.  Finally  the  uncontrolled  hunting  dog,  man's 
domestic  predator,  and  the  loss  of  the  chestnut,  combined 
to  bring  on  the  demise  of  the  turkey  throughout  much  of  the 
range  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

Today,  the  restoration  of  the  wild  turkey  to  much  of  its 


former  range  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  field  of  game  management  in  Virginia. 
Much  of  the  former  turkey  range  has  been  or  is  being  re- 
stored through  good  forest  management  and  fire  protection. 
Much  of  the  forest  has  grown  back  to  trees  old  enough  to 
produce  mast  crops  again,  and  good  protection  through  in- 
creased efficiency  of  game  law  enforcement  has  paid  di- 
vidends. Public  awareness  of  the  need  for  good  conserva- 
tion practices,  game  management  and  the  popular  support 
of  game  laws,  restocking  activities,  and  wildlife  improve- 
ments have  contributed  to  the  return  of  the  wild  turkey  to 
much   of  its  former  habitat,   and   to   its   increase  where   it 


Photo    by    Leonard    Lee    Rue    III 

The    turkey    has    staged    a    spectacular    comeback,    and    its    future    looks 
bright    in    the    well    managed     hardwood    forests    of    western     Virginia. 
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was  still  to  be  found.  Indicative  of  the  success  of  the  wild 
turkey  management  program  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  the 
legal  kill  figures  for  the  past  few  years.  For  each  of  the 
last  two  seasons  ( 1964  and  1965 )  the  total  kill  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  was  well  over  2000.  Good  fortune,  in  the  form 
of  good  nesting  and  brooding  seasons  and  mild  open 
winters,  has  contributed  to  the  success;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  habitat  through  good  forest  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  good  protection,  have  played  the  key  roles. 

The  wild  turkey,  more  than  any  other  native  game  species, 
requires  space  in  large  amounts  in  which  to  range.  The 
minimum  size  habitat  for  wild  turkey  to  maintain  itself 
should  be  at  least  15,000  acres,  preferably  50,000.  Indi- 
vidual flocks  feed  over  a  range  of  two  to  three  miles,  some- 
times more,  depending  to  a  large  degree  on  the  amount  of 
disturbance  they  are  subjected  to  and  the  abundance  of 
food.  Terrain  itself  as  found  in  the  mountainous  section 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  provides  a  certain  amount  of  pro- 
tection from  humans  and  off^ers  most  of  the  other  neces- 
sities of  a  good  turkey  range  as  well.  This  "defense  in 
depth,"  as  provided  by  the  rugged  terrain,  enables  the  wild 
turkey  to  survive  even  under  extreme  hunting  pressures. 

Good  turkey  habitat  consists  primarily  of  mature  or  near- 
ly mature  hardwoods.  Ideally,  the  mature  forest  should  be 
open  or  park  like,  since  the  wild  turkey  depends  primarily 
on  its  sense  of  sight  for  security,  and  is  definitely  more 
vulnerable  in  thick  cover  to  predators  and  to  man.  Oaks 
predominate  in  most  of  the  good  turkey  range  in  west- 
ern Virginia  with  scattered  mixed  hardwoods  other  than 
oak,  such  as  black  gum,  white  ash,  beechnut,  and  wild 
cherry.  Grapevines  and  greenbrier  thickets  add  variety  to 
good  habitat  as  well  as  providing  food.  Scattered  mature 
pines  provide  desirable  roosting  sites  and  serve  as  protec- 
tion against  extremely  severe  weather  when  needed. 

Water,  while  important  to  all  wildlife,  is  especially  im- 
portant for  the  wild  turkey.  They  must  have  a  source  of  free 
water  distributed  over  its  range.  It  has  been  reported  that 
no  turkeys  have  been  found  more  than  five  miles  from  a 
stream  of  substantial  size.  When  small  springs  and  streams 
dry  up,  turkeys  are  forced  to  change  their  range  to  locations 
where  surface  water  was  available.  The  absence  of  water 
may  definitely  limit  the  use  of  large  areas  of  forest  land 
by  this  bird. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  for  good  turkey 
range  is  the  presence  of  well  interspersed  openings  in  the 
forest  canopy.  They  are  of  primary  value  for  the  young 
poults,  which  require  insects  in  larger  quantities  to  supply 
the  proteins  necessary  for  rapid  growth.  Only  in  grassy  and 
weedy  openings  are  insects  found  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  young  poults.  A  large  portion 
of  the  food  of  the  adult  turkey  is  derived  from  plants  which 
grow  in  open  situations.  Ideally,  at  least  ten  percent  of  total 
habitat  should  be  in  openings  of  some  kind.  These  openings 
may  be  in  the  form  of  abandoned  homesites,  old  logging 
roads,  log  landings,  sawmill  sites,  or  agricultural  clearings 
— well  dispersed  throughout  the  forested  area.  In  the  moun- 
tainous areas  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  croplands  and 
pastures  found  in  many  of  the  narrow  valleys  and  hollows 
adjacent  to  large  tracts  of  forest  land  create  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  wild  turkeys  which  use  them  extensively  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  months. 

In  addition  to  vegetative  habitat  requirements  for  the 
wild  turkey,  protection  from  poaching  or  illegal  hunting 
and  from  disturbance  by  man  and  his  dog  is  a  must.  Some 
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A   trapped   wild   turkey,   secured   in    porous   protective   bag,    is   moved   by 
air  and  highway  to  restock  a  newly  developed  wildlife  management  area. 
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Commission   photo  by  Harrison 

Habitat  restoration,   restocking,   and   good   protection   have  made  turkey 

hunting    possible    again    in    many    areas    where    the    birds    were    all    but 

exterminated    years    ago. 
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Development    of    waterholes    is    one    important    phase    of    habitat    man- 
agement for  turkeys   and   other  forest  game. 
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of  this  protection  is  provided  by  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
mountain  ranges  found  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  but 
even  here  this  "defense  in  depth"  is  being  threatened  more 
each  year  through  the  construction  of  access  roads  and 
trails  into  hitherto  inaccessible  areas. 

In  the  early  days  of  game  management,  it  was  thought 
that  the  answer  to  all  of  the  problems  encountered  in  wild- 
life management  could  be  found  in  restocking,  the  estab- 
lishment of  sanctuaries  or  refuges,  or  by  restricting 
hunting  through  regulations.  All  of  these  have  a  real  value 
in  establishing  a  huntable  population  of  the  wild  turkey 
but  in  themselves  do  not  provide  for  the  necessary  condi- 
tions that  enable  the  turkey  to  survive  and  reproduce. 

Over  the  years,  Virginia  has  tried  all  of  these  management 
tools.  It  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  producing  pen 
raised  or  game  farm  wild  turkeys  and  with  few  exceptions 
has  little  to  show  for  it.  Whole  counties  were  and  are  closed 
to  turkey  hunting,  and  still  the  turkey  population  continues 
to   decline.  Stocking  with  live-trapped,  wild  turkeys  in  an 
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area  with  no  brood  stock  but  otherwise  good  turkey  range 
is  another  matter.  Virginia  has  had  spectacular  success  with 
this  method  of  re-establishing  the  wild  turkey.  For  example, 
a  few  live-trapped  turkeys  from  the  Gathright  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  in  Bath  County  released  in  Giles  and  Mont- 
gomery Counties  in  1959  resulted  in  a  fall  season  in  1964 
which  produced  a  combined  legal  kill  of  252  turkeys.  Nearly 
all  of  the  southwestern  counties  in  which  stocking  has  been 
done  are  now  open  to  spring  gobbler  hunting.  The  stocking 
of  these  live-trapped  birds  plus  good  protection  and  an 
improved   range  is  producing  excellent   results. 

Today  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  improvement  of 
the  habitat  for  the  wild  turkey.  Basically  the  wildlife  man- 
ager knows  what  it  takes  to  produce  wild  turkeys,  and  he 
attempts  to  provide  the  type  of  range  that  this  bird  requires. 
Stocking  of  wild  trapped  birds  in  unoccupied  range,  pro- 
tection through  temporary  refuges  and  sanctuaries,  and 
sensible  regulations  well  enforced  have  their  place.  In  fact. 


without  good  law  enforcement  all  the  efforts  of  the  game 
manager  may  be  wasted.  But  it  is  the  range  or  Imbitat  that 
in  the  long  run  determines  whether  wild  turkeys  survive 
and  reproduce  in  sufficient  numbers  to  support  a  huntable 
population. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  a  large  part  of  the 
good  turkey  range  is  on  the  National  Forest  land  or  on 
Commission-owned  public  hunting  areas.  The  most  practical 
means  of  influencing  turkey  habitat  in  such  large  tracts  of 
land  is  through  the  timber  sales  carried  out  on  these  areas. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  Game  Commission  personnel  have 
prepared  ''guidelines''  which,  when  followed  in  the  field 
by  the  timber  markers,  are  meant  to  improve  or  preserve 
the  habitat  for  the  wild  turkey  and  other  game  species  in 
the  area.  These  "Timber-Wildlife  Coordination"  guidelines 
are  based  on  an  examination  of  each  timber  compartment 
by  a  forester,  usually  along  with  a  Game  Commission 
biologist.  A  "Wildlife  Prescription"  is  then  prepared,  using 
the  information  gathered  in  the  field  on  the  needs  of  wild- 
life in  the  particular  compartment.  This  prescription  ac- 
companied by  a  map  indicates  what  developments  and  im- 
provements may  be  undertaken  to  improve  the  habitat.  For 
example,  in  a  regeneration  or  harvest  cut,  guidelines  call 
for  at  least  fifty  percent  of  the  area  to  be  left  in  stands  40 
years  old  or  older  and  at  least  10  percent  of  the  stand  to  be 
70  years  old  or  older  where  good  turkey  habitat  exists.  The 
maximum  size  of  any  single  regeneration  cut  may  not  exceed 
60  acres.  When  more  than  60  acres  are  involved,  the  area 
must  be  broken  up  into  blocks  of  60  acres  or  less  separated 
by  uncut  areas  at  least  130  feet  wide  and  15  acres  in  size. 
Where  selective  cutting  is  planned,  all  active  squirrel  den 
trees  must  be  left  and  a  minimum  of  five  mast  producing 
trees  must  be  left  per  acre,  stressing  large  diameter  oak, 
beech,  ash,  and  hickory  trees.  All  grapevines  are  to  be 
left  unless  hindering  the  growth  of  sound  trees.  All  sound 
apple  trees  will  be  left,  and  fruit  and  berry  producing  shrubs 
and  trees  such  as  dogwood,  viburnum,  witch  hazel,  haw- 
thorne,  crab  apple,  and  hornbeam  will  be  favored  wherever 
they  occur.  Streamside  zones  and  spring  seeps  are  protected 
from  overcutting.  In  areas  where  additional  openings  are 
needed,  clearing  sites  are  clearcut  for  future  development 
by  the  game  manager,  and  access  roads  are  daylighted  or 
widened  for  future  planting  to  wildlife  mixtures.  Where  the 
wildlife  prescriptions  call  for  waterholes,  the  game  manager 
establishes  them  in  suitable  locations,  as  equipment  or 
money  becomes  available,  to  catch  and  hold  water  during 
dry  periods. 

In  addition  to  the  wildlife  habitat  improvements  carried 
out  through  timber  sales,  additional  "direct"  improvements 
are  carried  out  whereby  supplemental  food,  cover,  and  water 
are  provided.  Wildlife  clearings  and  other  openings  are 
created  in  the  forest  canopy,  some  of  which  are  planted  to 
clover,  grasses,  and  small  grain.  Food  trees  and  shrubs  are 
usually  planted  in  connection  with  these  clearings. 

The  wild  turkey  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  thriving  today 
in  many  counties  where  only  a  few  short  years  ago  it  was 
either  nonexistent  or  on  the  verge  of  becoming  extinct.  Its 
range,  seriously  impaired  by  lumbering  and  uncontrolled 
forest  fires,  has  recovered  to  the  point  where  good  "hunt- 
able  "  populations  are  produced  each  fall.  The  continuation 
of  good  timber  management  practices,  coordinated  with  the 
needs  of  wild  turkey  and  other  game  species  throughout  the 
mountainous  areas  of  the  state,  should  pay  additional 
dividends  in  the  future. 
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By  M.  P.  LEAMING 
Arlington 


NEARLY  every  copy  of  any  magazine  devoted  to  sports 
or  to  the  outdoors  carries  some  detailed  account  on 
how  to  catch  fish  written  by  an  alleged  successful 
angler.  By  carefully  following  the  instruction  given  it 
would  seem  that  the  lure  invariably  falls  within  inches  of 
the  gaping  maw  of  a  big  bass  and/or  trout,  depending  on 
the  desires  of  the  nimrod.  The  fish  in  question  not  only 
gobbles  up  the  bait  but,  in  a  spirit  of  ultra  cooperation, 
throws  his  gears  in  reverse  and  backs  up  a  time  or  two 
to  save  the  fisherman  the  effort  of  "setting  the  hook."  After 
reading  their  stuff  it  looks  like  these  anglers  don't  really 
need  any  gear  at  all.  Apparently  they  could  just  repair  to 
a  shady  bower,  put  a  bucket  of  water  near  the  shore,  and 
the  fish  would  be  glad  to  jump  into  it,  just  to  get  their  name 
in  the  paper. 

A  peek  into  the  back  yards  of  these  jokers  would  be  most 
revealing.  Off  in  the  corner,  what  appears  to  be  a  rock 
garden  is  only  a  pile  of  skeletal  heads  from  some  of  their 
smaller  victims.  Note,  too,  the  deep  rut  they  have  worn  in 
the  back  steps  as  they  gleefully  gallop  to  the  kitchen  with 
their  daily  catch  of  "Big  Ones."  They  are  the  most  infallible 
gentry  in  the  country. 

Why  their  wives  stay  with  them  in  an  unsolved  mystery. 
How  those  poor  gals'  hearts  must  bleed  trying  to  dream 
up  new  ways  to  cook  fish.  I'm  not  knocking  fish  as  a 
gastronomic  delicacy.  1  like  fish  in  a  temperate  way.  But  to 
go  all-out  for  a  fish  diet  would,  1  fear,  put  a  heavy  strain 
on  some  of  my  eating  idiosyncrasies.  If  my  luck  improves, 
I  may  have  a  chance  to  try  it  out. 

These  Jaspers  always  know  just  where  to  go  to  catch  fish. 
They  also  know  when  to  go,  what  lure  to  use,  what  brand  of 
chewing  tobacco  works  best,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
malarky  that  goes  with  a  successful  expedition.  They  usual- 
ly give  minute  instructions  on  casting.  The  rod  should  be  at 
ten  o'clock  when  starting  the  cast,  and  it  should  end  not 
later  than  one  o'clock  or  one  thirty  at  the  limit.  I  start  my 
casting  any  time  after  sunup  and  have  run  as  late  as  seven 
thirty  in  the  evening — but  never  a  strike. 

They  always  mention  some  lure  that  no  one  ever  heard  of, 
but  if  you  can  find  one  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  sure-fire.  I 
have  run  the  gamut  from  Anemic  Amebas  to  Zygatous 
Zuzzies — still  no  luck.  The  Royal  Coachman  seems  no  better 
than  the  common,  garden  variety  Coachman.  Maybe  the  one 
I  got  has  a  "Bar  Sinister"  on  his  coat  of  arms.  Prying  into 
genealogy  gives  you  some  weird  surprises. 

All  of  the  old  tricks  fail  too.  Spitting  on  the  worm  doesn't 
have  a  bit  of  effect.  Keeping  out  of  sight  and  crawling  a 
hundred  yards  on  your  belt  buckle  through  nettles  doesn't 
do  any  good  either.  I've  even  anointed  myself  with  gook 
that  smelled  like  the  condensed  attar  of  polecat,  hoping 
that  it  would  lure  the  finny  friend,  but  to  no  avail. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  when  I  get  back  to  camp  all  of  the 
professionals  can  tell  me  exactly  why  I  couldn't  connect. 
It   was   either  too   early   or  too   late;    the  water   was   too 
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They    always    seem    to    know    just    where    to    go,    when   to    go,    and    what 
lure    to    use. 


muddy  or  too  clear,  too  deep  or  too  shallow;  the  barometer 
was  too  high  or  too  low,  the  same  with  humidity.  Again 
the  fish  are  full  of  June  bugs  or  they  are  free  of  tapeworms. 
1  seek  advice  from  this  same  crew  in  the  morning  when  I 
start  out,  but  they  are  mute.  At  that  time  of  day  they  can't 
tell  whether  it  is  early  or  late,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.  I'm 
losing  confidence  in  them. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  simple  solution  to  this  whole  miser- 
able business.  If  you  don't  expect  to  catch  a  fish  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  stay  home  (giving  your  equipment  to 
someone  you  don't  like  very  well  anyway).  Any  stupid 
jerk  can  see  that  this  approach  makes  sense.  However,  in 
its  simplicity,  it  cheats  one  out  of  much  of  the  finer  things 
of  life — the  nuances  that  accompany  a  futile  effort,  no  mat- 
ter how  painful  it  may  be.  Nothing  warms  the  cockles  of 
the  heart  like  starting  out  when  the  dickie  birds  are  twitter- 
ing, in  a  pair  of  boots  that  prove  to  be  leaky,  forgetting  the 
insect  repellent,  and  leaving  a  trail  of  snagged  lures  and 
leaders  from  here  to  yonder.  On  returning,  even  as  the 
plowman  homeward  wends  his  weary  way,  you  drag  in  with 
a  glowing  sense  of  having  accomplished  nothing.  There  are 
few  things  so  rewarding. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  this  off  my  chest  for  the  benefit  of 
other  non-catchers  of  fish.  The  pros  have  them  so  confused 
and  frustrated  that  they  need  a  lift.  It  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  "Catchers  of  No  Eish"  to  form  a  fraternity  of 
some  sort.  The  emblem  should  be  a  bunch  of  tackle  snagged 
on  a  submerged  root.  Dues  would  not  need  to  exceed  a  dime 
a  year.  With  such  widespread  membership  the  income  would 
be  enough  to  stock  the  remotest  rill  with  Antarctic  whales. 

It  wouldn't  even  be  necessary  to  request  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  and  that,  in  these  days,  is  really  "sump- 
thin."  The  postage  involved  in  applying  for  membership 
would  go  far  toward  wiping  out  the  postal  deficit. 

HO  HUM!  LET'S  GO  TRY  IT  AGAIN  !  !  ! 
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When  you  buy  a  trained   hound   you   not  only  are  buying  the  dog   but  a    lot  of  the  former 
owner's    time    and    effort    as    well. 
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By  JACK  OBER 


THERE  comes  a  moment  in  every  rabbit  hunter's  life 
when  he  toys  with  the  thought  of  purchasing  a  beagle 
to  give  himself  greater  thrills  afield  in  pursuit  of  his 
favorite  sport.  Perhaps  he  already  has  a  hound  of  mixed 
ancestry  and  wishes  to  graduate  to  a  full-blooded  hound  with 
a  pedigree  to  match.  He  wants  a  dog  that  will  search  well, 
love  the  gun,  run  all  day,  circle  the  rabbit  so  he  can  dis- 
patch it.  and  be  a  good  companion.  In  short,  the  beagle  is 
his  answer. 

Suppose  this  is  the  year  you've  been  thinking  of  buying 
a  beagle  for  your  hunting  trips.  What  should  you  do?  First 
of  all,  allow  yourself  plenty  of  time,  six  months  at  least  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  hunting  season,  to  look  around  for  the 
kind  of  beagle  you  want.  In  other  words,  plan  accordingly 
and  don't  buy  the  first  dog  you  look  at.  There  are  many 
things  to  take  into  consideration  before  you  lay  down  your 
money,  such  as: 

1.  Do  I  want  a  trained  hound  or  one  untrained?  This 
is  a  problem  only  you,  the  buyer,  can  resolve.  A  trained 
beagle  is  one  that  has  been  broken,  and  is  running  rabbit; 
an  untrained  hound,  naturally,  has  never  started  on  this  line 
and  has  to  learn  to  trail.  The  benefits  of  buying  a  trained 
beagle  are  many,  but  there  are  drawbacks  as  well.  When 
you  buy  a  line-running  hound,  in  addition  to  the  animal 
purchased  you  are  in  essence  buying  also  the  owner's  time 
and  labor,  because  he  had  to  spend  many  hours  afield  in 
getting  the  dog  broken  to  the  chase.  However,  this  time 
afield  by  the  owner  is  seldom  fully  reflected  in  the  pur- 
chasing price.  If  time  is  a  problem  to  you,  you  probably 
would  be  better  off  buying  a  trained  dog.  If  the  rabbit  hound 
has  been  gunned  over,  so  much  the  better.  Then  you  know 
the  dog  is  not  gun-shy  and  will  be  ready  to  go  the  first  day 
of  hunting  season,  after  a  few  trips  in  the  woods  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  him  and  keep  him  in  top  condition  for  the 
hunt.  The  drawback  in  getting  a  trained  beagle  is  he  is 
set  in  his  style  and  running  ability  and  there  is  little  you  can 
do  to  change  his  ways.  He  may  be  a  silent  trailer,  a  quitter, 


over-anxious  and  mouthy,  a  line-stealer.  or  have  a  com- 
bination of  faults  that  will  give  you  displeasure.  Be  certain, 
when  dealing  with  the  owner,  you  know  exactly  what  is 
wrong  with  the  dog — his  faults,  attitude,  etc.  Don't  expect 
a  perfect  hound — it  hasn't  been  born  yet.  But  do  expect  to 
get  your  money's  worth.  If  possible,  see  the  hound  run  be- 
fore making  the  deal. 

When  we  speak  of  an  untrained  hound,  we  usually  speak 
of  puppies  around  six  months  old,  which  is  the  age  they 
should  be  to  start  training.  If  you  want  to  know  the  joy  of 
starting  your  own  dog,  a  pup  is  your  best  buy.  Of  course 
it  takes  time  to  develop  the  pup's  hunting  instinct  and  in- 
terest in  game.  A  pup  that  "takes  the  line"  the  first  time 
out  is  a  rarity.  Usually  it  requires  many  hours  of  patient, 
careful  training  to  bring  out  the  inherent  hunting  qualities 
bred  into  the  hound. 

2.  Male  or  female?  Again,  this  is  a  personal  preference 
but  most  hunters  lean  to  females  over  males  as  their  choice 
for  shagging  rabbits.  True,  there  is  an  element  of  danger 
in  this  decision  since  the  hound  may  come  in  season  at 
hunting  time  and  has  to  be  watched  closely  to  avoid  an 
unwanted  breeding.  Most  field  trial  men  believe  that  Nature 
has  endowed  the  female  dog  with  a  superior  nose  because 
it  is  up  to  the  female  dog  in  the  wild  state  to  forage  food 
for  her  young.  Another  reason  for  choosing  a  female  beagle 
is  that  sometime  in  the  future  you  may  wish  to  breed  her 
for  a  litter  of  pups.  In  this  way,  you  are  insured  of  having 
future  stock  for  your  hunting  trips,  and  you  may  wish  to 
go  into  the  dog-selling  business  yourself.  Males  are  more 
durable  than  the  female,  and  a  good  beagle  male  will  run 
rabbits  from  morning  to  night  without  questioning  why  ex- 
cept to  wag  his  tail  for  just  one  more  chase.  Some  males 
are  temperamental  and  headstrong,  and  don't  listen  well, 
which  can  be  frustrating  to  the  hunter  when  he  has  a 
hot  line.  Being  curious,  the  male  will  range  over  more  ter- 
ritory than  the  female,  and  very  often  jump  rabbits  out  of 
gun  range,  but  once  on  the  trail  his  music  will  bring  joy  to 
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your  heart.  Beagle  voices  are  classified  as:  chop,  bawl,  squall. 
The  female  usually  has  a  chopping  voice  while  males  are 
more  inclined  to  bawl  or  squall. 

A  female's  high  shrill  could  be  a  problem  on  a  windy  day 
when  she  goes  out  of  the  immediate  vicinity  to  circle  a 
rabbit,  and  a  hunter  would  lose  some  of  the  chase's  en- 
joyment. Males,  on  the  other  hand,  are  blessed  with  a  richer 
deep  cry  which  carries  far,  particularly  a  bawling  beagle 
which  has  to  raise  his  head  to  let  his  music  go. 

3.  Should  I  buy  a  registered  beagle  or  not?  If  you  can, 
by  all  means  purchase  a  registered  beagle,  or  one  eligible  to 
be  registered  with  the  American  Kennel  Club,  the  governing 
body  of  purebred  dogs.  Of  course,  a  beagle  owner  having 
registered  beagles  for  sale  will  demand  a  higher  price  for 
his  stock.  And  rightfully  so,  since  he  has  more  money  and 
time  invested  in  his  animals  with  stud  costs,  veterinarian 
services,  record  keeping,   registrations,   dog  food,  etc. 

In  turn,  having  a  beagle  with  papers  will  increase  your 
selling  points  when  it  comes  your  turn  to  sell  your  beagle 
for  any  reason,  or  future  litters. 

There  have  been  good  rabbit-shaggers  of  mixed  ancestry 
but  the  percentage  is  small.  Stick  to  a  purebred  dog,  and 
you  won't  go  far  wrong.  But  a  word  of  warning.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief,  a  kennel  operator  does  not  have  to  "give" 
you  papers  if  the  animal  is  registered,  or  eligible  to  be 
registered,  with  the  A.K.C.  The  A.K.C.  does  not  demand  the 
seller  to  transfer  the  papers  to  the  new  owner,  and  there  is 
little  you  can  do  if  the  seller  refuses  to  give  you  the  dog's 
registration  certificate  and  pedigree.  To  insure  against  this 
possibility,  make  certain  of  the  arrangements  with  the  seller 
that  the  papers  "go  with  the  dog."  Then  when  you  pick  up 
the  dog,  and  before  transfer  of  money,  make  certain  you 
receive  the  animal's  papers  and  a  bill  of  sale. 

4.  What  is  the  price  I  should  expect  to  pay  for  a  good 
beagle?  Certain  factors  will  determine  the   going  rate  for 


gun  dogs  in  your  vicinity.  The  old  axiom  "supply  and  de- 
mand" will  be  a  good  criterion.  In  certain  areas,  beagles 
are  common  and  there  is  a  good  bit  of  "price  slashing"  while 
in  other  sections  beagles  are  bred  sparingly,  thereby  push- 
ing up  the  price.  You  can  buy  a  beagle  for  as  low  as  $10 
and  as  high  as  $100.  These  prices  are  for  gun  dogs  and 
do  not  apply  to  beagles  used  in  field  trials  which  command 
higher  prices.  An  average  price  for  a  better-than-average 
gun  dog  is  $35-$50  and  if  the  beagle  is  trained  these  are 
cheap  prices.  Quite  often,  the  backyard  beagle  raiser  is  los- 
ing money  when  he  lets  a  beagle  go  for  $35.  He  certainly 
isn't  getting  rich  on  these  prices  considering  the  rising  cost 
of  dog  food,  medicine,  and  veterinarian  bills.  Add  to  this 
the  many  hours  the  owner  spent  in  the  field  to  train  the 
beagle,  and  even  a  $100  beagle  may  be  a  bargain. 

It  is  a  source  of  amazement  to  some  prospective  beagle 
buyers  when  a  kennel  owner  asks  what  he  considers  a  fair 
price  for  his  animals.  Their  mouths  drop  and  their  eyes 
bulge  when  the  seller  asks,  let  us  say.  fifty  dollars.  After  the 
initial  shock  has  passed,  the  buyer  will  say,  something  like, 
"Why.  I  wouldn't  pay  over  $10  for  a  dog."  Perhaps  the  man 
wouldn't,  but  he'll  find  that,  like  everything  else,  he  gets 
only  what  he  pays  for. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  some  men  think  nothing  of 
putting  $150-$200  into  a  fancy  shotgun,  but  when  it  comes 
to  putting  money  into  the  animal  that  will  bring  the  game 
around  so  they  can  shoot  that  expensive  gun,  they  can  think 
only  in  terms  of  five  and  ten  dollars. 

Beagles  make  wonderful  companions  in  rabbit  season  and 
are  relatively  inexpensive  to  keep  on  a  yearly  basis.  They 
are  gentle  and  kind  around  children,  and  even  wives  are 
known  to  take  a  liking  to  them.  Give  them  a  box  to  sleep 
in,  some  food  and  fresh  water  every  day,  and  lots  of  rabbits 
to  run.  That's  all  they  ask. 


It  takes  time  to  develop  a  puppy's 
hunting  instinct,  but  if  you  want 
to  know  the  joy  of  starting  your 
own  dog  and  developing  his  style 
of  hunting  to  suit  yours,  a  pup 
may    be    your    best    buy. 


Commission    photo  by   Kesteloo 
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Seventeenth  in  the  series  of  articles  on  some  of  the 
favorite  angling  hot  spots  in  Virginia. 


BLUE  RIDGE  BROOKIES 


By  BOB  GOOCH 
Troy 


A  PPROXIMATELY  100  miles  northwest  of  Richmond, 
l\^  the  Shenandoah  National  Park  sprawls  like  a  huge 
blanket  over  Virginia's  picturesque  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. Access  to  the  Park  is  by  the  famous  Skyline  Drive, 
which  from  Front  Royal  winds  a  meandering  route  south 
along  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 

The  Drive  can  also  be  the  ambitious  angler's  route  to 
some  fine  sport,  as  it  takes  him  within  hiking  distance  of 
excellent  small  stream  trout  fishing — fishing  for  native 
brooks  in  rushing  headwaters  streams. 

Over  2.000,000  people  visit  the  Park  annually,  the 
majority  content  to  cruise  the  Drive  and  pause  periodical- 
ly to  gaze  at  the  breath-taking  scenery.  Others  camp,  hike, 
picnic,  ride  the  bridle  trails,  or  just  loaf.  A  meager  few 
enjoy  the  native  brook  trout  fishing  available  in  the  danc- 
ing streams  that  rush  down  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge. 
And  many  of  these  visitors  are  ardent  trout  fishermen  who 
for  years  have  limited  their  efforts  to  put-and-take  angling. 

Over  40  trout  streams  add  their  music  to  the  wonders  of 
the  Park,  and  an  angler  can  have  a  barrel  of  fun  exploring 
them  on  his  own.  Before  attempting  this,  however,  he 
should  study  a  set  of  Park  maps  obtainable  from  the 
Potomac  Appalachian  Trail  Club.  1916  Sunderland  Place, 
NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  article  to  give  directions  to 
all  of  the  good  trout  water  in  the  Park,  for  part  of  the 
fun  is  uncovering  the  good  holes. 

One  of  the  most  popular  Shenandoah  streams  is  Jeremys 
Run,  an  8  mile  stretch  of  mountain  water  that  joins  the 
Shenandoah  River  in  Page  County.  The  headwaters  of  this 
stream  can  be  reached  from  Elkswallow  Picnic  Grounds  on 
the  Drive  and  approximately  30  miles  south  of  Front  Royal. 
A  steep,  but  excellent  trail  leads  from  the  parking  area 
and  crosses  the  stream  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down- 
stream. 
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Fifty  miles  south  of  Jeremys  Run.  a  fire  trail  extends 
from  the  Big  Run  Overlook  to  Big  Run,  a  trout  stream 
which  drains  a  wild  and  rugged  canyon.  This  is  probably 
the  largest  stream  in  the  mountain  park.  The  upper  stretches 
of  the  stream  are  a  2  mile  hike  from  the  Drive.  An  open  type 
shelter  near  the  head  of  the  stream  is  handy  for  camping. 

For  truly  wild  fishing  country  I  like  either  Naked  Creek 
or  Ivy  Branch.  Faint  trails  leading  from  the  Drive  to  the 
headwaters  of  these  streams  would  not  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  a  goat  trail. 

The  Naked  Creek  Overlook  is  located  just  south  of  Big 
Meadows.  On  a  good  day.  a  person  blessed  with  good  ears 
can  park  his  car  here  and  enjoy  the  distant  gurgle  of  the 
creek.  To  reach  it,  however,  the  ambitious  angler  has  to 
hike  down  the  mountain  through  unmarked  wilderness. 
Once  he  hits  the  stream,  he  should  follow  it  beyond  the 
first   waterfall   before    attempting   to    fish.    Because   of   the 


There  are  over  40  native  trout  streams,  and  an  angler  can  have  a  barrel 
of  fun   exploring    them. 
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rugged  hike  this  stream  gets  very  little  fishing  pressure. 

Ivy  Branch  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  approximately  10  miles  south  of  Swift  Run  Gap.  The 
fisherman  can  park  his  automobile  at  the  parking  area  for 
Pinefield  Shelter  and  follow  the  small  stream  from  the 
Shelter  to  Ivy  Branch.  A  faint  trail  follows  this  little  stream 
and  hiking  time  down  is  15  minutes.  The  climb  back  will 
consume  a  good  45  minutes,  however. 

Both  Naked  Creek  and  Ivy  Branch  hold  good  fish  and 
are  well  worth  the  effort  for  those  who  can  take  the  physical 
punishment. 

These  four  streams  are  just  a  sample  of  the  fine  fishing 
available  in  the  rugged  Blue  Ridge  range.  But  any  of  the 
four  will  serve  to  introduce  the  angler  to  native  trout 
fishing.  From  there  he  is  on  his  own. 

The  Shenandoah  trout  are  native  brooks  that  reproduce 
naturally  in  the  cold  mountain  streams.  At  a  time  when 
most  trout  fishing  is  sustained  by  stocking  catchable  size 
fish,  angling  for  natives  has  a  particular  appeal  to  trout 
fishing  purists. 

These  fish  are  fully  colored  and  to  the  avid  trout  angler 
they  glitter  like  gold. 

These  high  mountain  trout  are  not  large.  The  minimum 
size  limit  is  8  inches,  and  though  a  half  day  of  fishing  may 
produce  25  or  30  fish,  the  majority  will  be  too  small  to 
creel.  Still  they  are  a  joy  to  catch  and  there  is  satisfaction 
in  the  realization  the  trout  are  there  for  future  seasons  and 
coming  generations  of  trout  fishermen.  The  creel  limit  is  5, 
and  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  take  that  many  in  the  8-  to  10- 
inch  class.  A  12  incher  is  a  lunker. 

A  limit  of  these  mountain  trout  cooked  over  an  open 
fire  is  a  rare  feast. 

The  only  absolute  clothing  requirement  is  a  pair  of 
boots  for  protection  from  snakes  while  hiking  to  and  from 
the  stream. 

For  actual  fishing,  hip  boots  or  stocking  foot  waders  are 
recommended.  The  water  is  too  cold  for  comfortable  wet 
wading,  though  some  hardy   anglers  do  so. 

Both  copperheads  and  timber  rattlesnakes  abide  in  the 
boulder-studded  mountains;  however,  in  many  years  of 
fishing  I  have  never  encountered  one.  Nevertheless  a 
snakebite  kit  is  good  insurance  against  the  remote  possi- 
bility of  becoming  a  snakebite  victim. 

Usually  unnecessary  while  hiking,  a  light  jacket  or 
sweater  may  be  comfortable  on  the  well  shaded  streams. 
And  since  summer  storms  seem  to  appear  from  almost  no- 
where in  the  mountains,  a  light  rain  shirt  is  also   recom- 


mended. 

Insect  repellent  is  a  good  idea  except  for  early  spring  or 
late  fall  fishing. 

The  lightest  available  tackle  will  enable  the  angler  to 
get  the  most  sport  from  this  fishing.  Dry-fly  fishing  is  the 
most  popular,  and  the  usual  trout  patterns  are  effective.  If 
dry  flies  don't  work,  switch  to  wets.  The  fly  fisherman  will 
find  frequent  use  for  roll  or  underhand  casts  on  these  nar- 
row streams,  but,  surprisingly,  there  is  often  good  casting 
room. 

Tiny  ultralight  spinning  tackle  is  a  pleasure  to  fish  with 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  is  more  effective  than  a  fly 
outfit. 

Only  artificial  lures  equipped  with  a  single  hook  can  be 
used,  as  multiple  hooks  and  natural  baits  are  illegal.  Tiny 
lures  are  best  for  the  small  trout,  but  the  frail  hooks  should 
be  checked  often  during  actual  fishing  as  they  break  eeisily 
on  backcasts  and  underwater  obstacles. 

The  water  in  these  streams  is  extremely  clear  most  of 
the  season,  so  fine  tapered  leaders  or  threadline  spinning 
lines  are  necessary. 

The  Shenandoah  National  Park  trout  season  opens  at 
noon  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April  and  continues  until  an 
hour  after  sunset  on  October  15.  After  opening  day,  fish- 
ing hours  are  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  one  hour  after  sun- 
set. 

While  a  3-day  trout  fishing  license  good  only  in  the  Park 
is  available  to  both  residents  and  nonresidents,  the  proper- 
ly licensed  Virginia  trout  fisherman  needs  only  a  Park  per- 
mit which  can  be  purchased  at  any  entrance  station. 

The  Shenandoah  National  Park  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Park  Headquarters  are  located  on  Lee  Highway 
(U.  S.  221)  approximately  4  miles  west  of  Thornton  Gap 
and  the  Park  entrance  station  at  Panorama.  R.  Taylor  Hos- 
kins,  Luray,  Virginia,  is  Park  Superintendent. 

All  lodging  and  restaurant  facilities  are  operated  by  the 
Virginia  Sky-Line  Co.,  Inc.,  Luray,  Virginia,  and  reserva- 
tions may  be  made  at  Big  Meadows.  Skyland,  and  Lewis 
Mountain. 

Excellent  campgrounds  are  maintained  at  Big  Meadows, 
Lewis  Mountain  and  Loft  Mountain.  Both  trailer  and  tent 
sites  are  available,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  their  use. 

For  those  who  like  rough  camping,  it  is  possible  to 
secure  a  fire  permit,  pack  in  a  light  outfit  and  camp  on 
the  stream. 

This  is  Shenandoah  trouting  at  its  best. 


Left:  They  don't  grow  big,  but  they  are  full  colored  natives  that  reproduce   naturally   in   the   mountain   streams.   Right:  the   author  fishes   a    likely   pool 

in   a  thick  fog   on    Ivy    Branch. 
Commission  photo  by  Harrison 


Sassafras 


By  A.  B.  MASSEY 

V.P.L  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Blacksburg 


LEGENDS,  superstitions  and  assumed  medications  arose, 
lin  the  early  colonial  period,  upon  the  discovery  in 
America  of  the  aromatic  sassafras.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  American  plants  sent  to  Europe.  In  1574  Monardes,  a 
physician,  exalted  its  virtues  as  a  panacea,  a  remedy  for 
malaria  being  one  of  his  claims.  The  aromatic  wood  and 
bark  was  highly  rated  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  colonies. 
John  Smith,  of  Jamestown,  is  said  to  have  been  active  in 
shipping  the  wood  and  bark  to  Europe.  These  became  im- 
portant exports  from  the  colonies.  Sassafras  tea  made  from 
the  bark  of  the  root  was  thought  to  have  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  was  rated  as  an  important  spring  tonic  to  purify 
the  blood  and  a  panacea  for  diseases.  Preparations  from  the 
bark  became  officially  recognized  drugs.  Today,  while  it 
is  not  considered  a  panacea,  sassafras  oil,  distilled  from  the 
bark  and  twigs,  is  used  to  flavor  medicines,  tobacco,  bever- 
ages, and  candies.  It  is  used  also  in  perfumes  and  soaps. 

Superstitions  arose  attributing  powers  to  the  aromatic 
wood.  Bedsteads  were  made  of  sassafras  wood  to  induce 
sleep  and  to  keep  off  bed  bugs.  Chicken  roosts  were  of  sas- 
safras wood  to  control  lice.  The  wood  was  used  for  flooring 
in  cabins  in  the  belief  it  would  inhibit  insects. 

Belief  in  the  curative  and  evil-dispelling  nature  of  the 
aromatic  bark  and  wood  did  not  last  much  beyond  the 
colonial  period,  and  Europeans  lost  faith  in  it.  In  the  rural 
South  some  ill-informed  elderly  individuals  still  have  faith 
in  sassafras  tea.  Occasionally,  in  the  South,  one  may  find 
sassafras  tea  bags  in  stores.  These  contain  small  chips  of 
sassafras  root  bark.  They  are  used  in  culinary  flavoring  or, 
if  one  wishes,  a  cup  of  sassafras  tea.  Small  amounts  of  the 
soft,  fragrant,  lightweight  wood  are  used  for  cabinets  and 
cooperage.  Being  a  durable  wood,  southern  farmers  used  it 
for  fence  posts  and  rail  fences. 

Sassafras  is  widely  distributed  in  the  eastern  states  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  eastern  Texas,  Iowa,  and 
Michigan.  In  the  northern  states  it  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree. 
In  Virginia  we  see  it  commonly  as  a  shrub  or  tree  in  fence 
rows,  along  waysides  and  in  neglected,  sheet-eroded  fields. 
Suckers  develop  freely  from  the  roots;  hence  the  shrubby 
and   small   tree  stages   are  commonly   in   groups.   Well   de- 


veloped sassafras  trees  having  a  trunk  diameter  as  much  as 
5  feet  or  more,  and  60  feet  or  more  in  height,  are  recorded 
in  the  South.  The  larger  trees  are  said  to  occur  in  the 
deeper  soils  in  the  hills  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky. 

The  leaves  of  sassafras,  especially  those  of  the  shrubby 
stage,  are  of  three  types.  Some  have  a  prominent  lobe  on 
one  side  suggestive  of  the  thumb  of  a  mitten.  It  may  be  a 
right-  or  left-hand  mitten.  Other  leaves  may  have  three 
prominent  lobes  in  the  upper  end.  The  third  type  is  ovate, 
slightly  pointed,  and  without  lobes.  In  the  fall  the  leaves 
become  yellow  often  with  a  red  tint.  The  flower  appears  in 
the  spring.  They  are  small,  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  in 
loose  clusters  along  the  twigs.  Commonly  the  flowers  are 
unisexual.  Staminate  flowers  and  pistillate  flowers  are  on 
separate  plants;  hence,  fruitless  trees  occur  frequently.  The 


Here  three  types  of  sassafras  leaves  are  clearly  represented  on  a  single 
twig,    along    with    purple,    oval,    one-seeded    truits. 


fruits  are  dark  purple,  oval,  one-seeded  berries  about  ^/^ 
inch  long,  borne  in  a  shallow  cup  on  the  end  of  red  stems. 
Songbirds  and  game  birds  feed  on  the  fruits;  however,  in 
most  sections  the  fruits  are  not  abundant  enough  to  be  an 
important  food  item.  The  white-tailed  deer  and  other 
browsers  feed  on  the  leaves  and  twigs. 

Botanically,  sassafras  is  Sassafras  albidum;  some  of  the 
older  books  list  it  as  Sassafras  variifolium.  It  is  of  the 
laurel  family,  which  also  includes  such  aromatic  plants  as 
sweetbay,  spice  bush,  cinnamon  and  the  camphor-tree. 
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WINTER  SURVEY  SHOWS  DUCK  INCREASE.  The  results  of  the  annual  winter  waterfowl  survey  on 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  showed  moderate  increases  for  most  species,  according  to 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  reports.  Puddle  ducks  were  up  an  average  of  17%  in 
the  17  states  which  make  up  the  Atlantic  Flyway.  Baldpates,  pintails  and  mallards 
made  the  greatest  number  of  gains.  Black  ducks  showed  further  declines,  placing 
the  population  of  this  species  at  nearly  the  lowest  level  recorded  in  18  years. 
Puddle  ducks,  as  a  group,  are  still  12%  below  their  long-term  average. 

Diving  species  also  showed  a  marked  gain  averaging  31%  for  all  species.  Greatest  increases 
were  in  redheads,  scaup,  goldeneyes  and  buffleheads.  Canvasbacks,  ringnecks  and 
ruddys  were  all  down.  Ringnecks  and  cans  are  well  below  the  long-term  average,  the 
canvasbacks  being  down  24%. 

Canada  goose  numbers  jumped  25%  over  last  year  with  most  of  the  increase  showing  up  in 

the  Delaware-Maryland-Virginia  area.  Brant  numbers  dropped  a  little,  but  popula- 
tions are  still  near  their  long-term  average  level. 

In  Virginia,  puddle  duck  numbers  tallied  about  the  same  as  recorded  in  1965.  Baldpates 

were  up  and  pintails  dropped.  There  were  many  more  divers  in  Virginia  in  1966  with 
the  greatest  gains  in  redheads,  canvasbacks  and  scaup.  Canada  goose  numbers  jumped 
over  20%.  Actually,  the  number  of  waterfowl  at  the  time  of  the  winter  survey  has 
little  meaning  except  in  determining  general  population  trends  for  the  flyway. 
Waterfowl  are  so  mobile  that  weather  conditions  alone  account  for  marked  year-to- 
year  fluctuations  in  most  states.  Breeding  ground  surveys  which  measure  annual 
production  are  the  best  indicators  of  following  fall  flights. 

BOWHUNTERS  DOWNED  299  WHITETAILS.  Archers  in  Virginia  tagged  299  whitetails  during  the 
1965-66  season,  a  decrease  from  the  record  354  archery  kills  registered  the  year 
before,  the  Game  Commission  reports.  As  usual,  the  largest  portion  of  these,  213 
animals,  were  taken  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Eastern  Virginia  bowhunters  managed 
to  bag  86. 

Pulaski  county  was  the  hot  spot  in  the  west  with  a  total  kill  of  35.  Augusta  county,  where 
31  were  bagged,  ranked  a  close  second.  The  best  spot  in  the  east  was  the  Hampton- 
Newport  News-York  County  section. 

The  eastern  archery  total  does  not  include  33  Sika  deer  bagged  on  Assateague  Island  during 
the  special  three-day  archery  season  in  early  October. 

PISTOL  HUNTERS  BAG  21  DEER.  Pistol  hunting  advocates  downed  21  deer  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
last  season,  according  to  Game  Commission  big-game  tag  returns.  This  is  more  than 
double  their  total  take  of  10  last  year,  the  first  year  this  hunting  weapon  was 
legalized  for  big  game  in  this  section. 

246  BEAR  BAGGED  LAST  SEASON.  Big-game  tag  returns  show  hunters  bagged  246  bears  in  Virginia 
during  the  1965-66  hunting  season.  Although  slightly  below  the  previous  year's 
total,  this  is  a  higher  harvest  than  biologists  expected.  Augusta  county  had  the 
highest  kill,  with  43,  followed  by  Albemarle  county  with  28  and  Rockingham  with 
22.  Nine  bears  were  bagged  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  section  of  Chesapeake. 

During  the  11-year  period  from  1947  through  1957  the  statewide  bear  kill  averaged  206 

animals.  In  the  eight  seasons  since  that  time  the  annual  kill  has  averaged  288  bears. 
The  latter  period  does  contain  some  very  high  kills,  including  the  all-time 
record  of  391  taken  in  1959.  Biologists  feel  that  a  general  improvement  in  bear 
habitat,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  more  mature  forests,  plus  some  increase  in  hunter 
pressure  are  responsible  for  the  increased  harvest  in  recent  years. 
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no  better  time  to  interest  a  young  lad  in  hunting.  If  this 
doesn't  interest  him,  then  chances  are  you  can  give  up  on 
making  him  a  hunter. 

Admittedly,  more  squirrels  will  be  bagged  during  the 
early  season.  But  what  happens  if  they  are  not  harvested 
at  this  time?  We  can  harvest  up  to  50  percent  of  the  squir- 
rels without  being  detrimental  to  the  population.  Research 
has  shown  that  it  is  actually  quite  difficult  to  remove  50 
percent  of  the  squirrels  by  hunting.  With  late  seasons,  the 
number  of  squirrels  harvested  would  probably  not  exceed 
15  percent.  The  carrying  capacity  of  an  area  is  much  re- 
duced during  the  late  winter,  so  starvation,  along  with  other 
causes,  will  remove  those  excess  animals  from  the  popula- 
tion if  the  hunter  doesn't  harvest  them. 

Who  said  the  early  season  squirrel  hunters  are  killing 
turkeys?  Chances  are,  some  turkeys  are  killed  by  squirrel 
hunters.  I  like  to  look  at  it  this  way.  Would  a  poacher 
prefer  to  kill  an  illegal  turkey  when  another  hunter  may  be 
nearby,  or  would  he  rather  conmiit  his  crime  when  there  is 
no  early  season  and  the  poacher  feels  that  he  is  in  the  woods 
by  himself? 


SQUIRRELS: 


SPORTSMEN  throughout  the  state  may  disagree  on 
facets  of  the  game  laws,  but  the  best  date  for  opening 
squirrel  season  is  perhaps  the  most  controversial  topic 
you  could  toss  out  for  discussion. 

Advocates  for  early  opening  dates  feel  they  have  good 
arguments  for  their  cause,  just  as  the  opposition  does.  With 
the  state  having  approximately  10  different  seasons  each 
year,  it  is  about  time  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  good  long  look 
at  the  pros  and  cons  and  strive  for  more  uniformity. 

For  the  past  two  years  biologists  have  been  making 
examinations  of  squirrels  bagged  in  order  to  obtain  some 
data  to  guide  us  in  recommending  squirrel  season  dates, 
based  on  biological  facts.  Thus  we  are  striving  for  more 
intelligent  management  and  utilization  of  this  game  species. 

Many  squirrel  hunters  like  to  hunt  squirrels  during  the 
early  part  of  September  when  they  are  cutting  hickory  nuts. 
Others  oppose  this  season  because  they  contend  that  the 
early  season  provides  a  greater  opportunity  for  poachers 
to  kill  other  game  illegally,  and  they  also  feel  that  the 
number  of  dependent  young  left  in  the  nest  when  the  female 
squirrels  are  killed  is  so  great  that  an  early  season  results 
in  loss  of  much  potential  hunting.  Those  favoring  the  early 
season  contend  that  botfly  larvae,  commonly  known  as 
"warbles,"  "wolves,"  or  "worms"  are  much  more  prevalent 
during  the  late  season  and  the  squirrels  which  are  infested 
are  discarded  by  the  hunters.  Advocates  of  the  late  season 
feel  the  infestation  is  greater  during  the  early  season. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  some  of  these  arguments. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  hunt  when  the  squirrels 
are  cutting  hickories?  If  you  have  ever  been  in  a  good 
hickory  stand  around  daybreak  between  September  1  and 
15,  then  you  need  no  answer!  But  for  some  who  have  not 
had  this  experience  let  me  assure  you  that  no  hunting  is 
more  exciting  or  thrilling.  It  is  a  real  challenge  to  see  if 
you  can  sneak  the  100  yards  (or  often  more)  to  approach 
the  hickory  tree  where  you  hear  the  cuttings  falling,  with- 
out being  seen  or  heard  by  Mr.  Bushy  tail.  1  can  think  of 
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It  is  a  fact  that  some  females  are  still  suckling  young 
early  in  September,  and  if  the  mothers  are  killed  then  the 
young  will  starve.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  same  situation 
exists  in  November.  As  we  said  previously,  excess  squirrels 
will  die  if  there  is  not  enough  food  during  the  critical 
winter  months.  Is  it  worse  for  newborn  squirrels  to  starve 
or  for  half-grown  squirrels  to  meet  the  same  fate  a  few 
months  later? 

Studies  in  southside  Virginia  indicate  that  the  botfly 
larvae  are  rare  from  September  1-15,  but  towards  the  end 
of  September  and  continuing  through  October  they  are 
quite  prevalent.  During  the  1964-65  season  biologists  found 
1  percent  of  the  squirrels  killed  in  Greensville  and  South- 
ampton Counties  during  the  September  1-15  period  had 
warbles.  For  the  same  dates  during  the  1965-66  season, 
warbles  were  found  in  2  percent  of  the  animals  checked. 
A  similar  study  in  Isle  of  Wight  and  Nansemond  Counties 
during  the  season  which  began  October  1  revealed  that 
48  percent  of  the  squirrels  were  infested  with  warbles. 
Similar  studies  in  the  mountain  counties  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  "warble  season"  may  differ  slightly  from  the  period 
of  highest  infestation  in  eastern  Virginia. 

By  W.  ALAN  GUTHRIE 
District  Game  Biologist 

HUNT      THEM? 


As  stated  at  the  beginning,  the  opening  date  for  squirrel 
season  is  a  controversial  topic,  and  both  parties — advocates 
of  the  early  season  and  advocates  of  the  late  season — have 
logical  arguments. 

Based  on  data  collected  in  southside  Virginia  during 
the  past  two  years,  an  early  squirrel  season  has  advantages 
which  may  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  This  study  will 
be  continued,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  hunter  cooperation 
we  can  eventually  compile  sufficient  data  to  make  a  decision 
for  setting  a  season  which  will  be  based  on  biological  prin- 
ciples and  will  provide  sound  squirrel  management  and  a 
maximum   of  enjoyment   for   Virginia  sportsmen. 


Area 

Greensville 

County 

(Claresville) 

Greensville 
County 
(Hwy.  Shop) 

Southampton 
County 
( Capron ) 

Southampton 

County 

(Courtland) 

TOTALS 


No.  of 
Hunters 


34 


11 

17 
67 


GREY  SQUIRREL  INVESTIGATION 
September  1-4,  1965 

Squirrel    Hunter    Bag    Check 

Adult  Total         Percent        Percent  Lacta- 

Squirrels       Spring      Summer     Squirrels   Adults   In     Young  In       No.  With        ting 


Preg- 
nant 


M 
56 


35 

43 
139 


F      Juveniles    Juveniles       Bagged 


48 


10 


17 
82 


46 


10 

13 
71 


3 
11 


153 

20 

54 

76 
303 


Bag 

68 

75 

77.8 

79 
72.9 


Bag 
32 

25 

22.2 

21 
27.1 


Warbles      Females   Females 


10 


9 

22 


2 

12 


Commission   photo  by   Kestcloo 


Average  number  of  squirrels  bagged  per  hunter  4.5 

Percent  of  spring  juveniles  in  total  bag  23.43 

Percent  of  summer  juveniles  in  total  bag  3.64 

Percent  of  warble  infested  squirrels  2.0 

Percent  of  adult  females  lactating  27.0 

Percent  of  adult  females  pregnant  4.0 
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Help  for  Trout  Streams 

By  OZZIE  WORLEY 
Roanoke,    Virginia 

CAN  a  trout  stream  which  has  lost  some  of  its  assets 
be  given  a  face-lifting  that  will  improve  it  for  rain- 
bows, brooks  and  browns?  An  attempt  to  find  the 
answer  is  being  made  in  two  projects  undertaken  jointly 
in  Southwest  Virginia  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Gabion  dams  are  the  restorative  devices  to  be  tried  in 
both  cases.  Gabions  are  heavy-gauge,  mesh,  basket-like 
structures,  filled  with  rocks  and  wired  shut,  that  are  placed 
in  beds  of  streams.  The  gabions  serve  as  small  dams,  form- 
ing pools  behind  them  for  trout. 

Under  the  Virginia  program,  the  Game  Commission  will 
do  the  planning  work,  and  the  Forest  Service  will  provide 
financing  and  labor.  The  first  of  the  two  projects  was  start- 
ed last  fall  on  Stony  Creek  in  Wise  County.  The  second  will 
be  initiated  this  summer  on  Jennings  Creek  in  Botetourt 
County.  Between  two  and  three  years  will  be  needed  to 
complete  the  two  programs,  according  to  Paul  Shrauder, 
wildlife  official  of  the  Jefferson  National  Forest  in  which 
the  streams  lie. 

Jack  Hoffman  of  Roanoke,  research  and  management 
supervisor  for  the  Fish  Division,  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  will  draw  up  plans  for  the  newest  project 
— on  Jennings.  Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  this  stream,  long 
recognized  as  among  the  best  for  trout  in  the  entire  state. 
It  is  heavily  endowed  by  nature.  Therefore,  what  has  hap- 
pened  to   require   its   being   rehabilitated? 

Jennings  is  a  dream  stream  that  flows  cold  and  clear 
through  the  Jefferson  National  Forest,  above  the  community 
of  Arcadia,  and  winds  up  in  the  James  River.  It  has 
attracted  thousands  of  anglers  over  the  years.  However, 
nature  and  man  have  teamed  up  to  deal  unkindly  with  the 
creek.  Some  of  the  stream's  pools  that  once  held  trout  have 
washed  away.  In  fact,  long  stretches  now  are  little  more 
than  washboard  riffles,  offering  few  places  where  fish  can 
hide  and  find  food. 

Man  got  into  the  act  only  recently.  Sections  of  the  road 
Hanking  the  creek  were  reconstructed  or  relocated,  remov- 
ing some  of  the  quaintness  and  tranquility  of  the  area. 
Example:  One  pool,  which  was  a  favorite  of  fly  fishermen 
and  which  nearly  always  produced  a  strike,  was  filled  with 
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boulders.  There's  no  pond  there  at  all  now — only  a  narrow 
stretch  of  shallow  water.  The  gabion  dams  would  be  aimed 
at  correcting  such  unpleasantries  as  this. 

After  the  Commission's  Jack  Hoffman  finishes  his  blue- 
prints for  the  gabions,  the  installation  would  be  done  by 
youths  from  the  state  detention  camp  in  Arnold's  Valley  in 
Rockbridge  County.  On  the  other  gabion  project.  Wise 
County's  Stony  Creek,  the  labor  for  installing  the  struc- 
tures is  coming  from  the  Job  Corps.  In  fact,  says  the  Forest 
Services  Paul  Shrauder.  "'one  of  the  reasons  we  are  able 
to  do  these  projects  is  because  of  these  sources  of  cheap 
labor." 

Veteran  trout  fishermen  will  note  a  coincidence  in  the  fact 
that  the  workers  on  the  Jennings  Creek  project  will  come 
from  the  Arnold's  Valley  camp.  It  was  young  men  from  the 
pre- Wo  rid  War  II  Civil  Conservation  Corps  Camp  (CCC) 
at  this  very  same  site  who  made  improvements  still  in  use 
on  North  Creek.  This  is  a  trout  stream  that  flows  into 
Jennings  above  Arcadia.  The  CCC  boys  installed  log  dams 
up  and  down   North,  providing  pools  for  trout. 

The  gabions  may  be  new  to  Virginia,  but  certainly  this 
concept  of  stream  improvement  is  not.  It  is  this  same  kind 
of  dam  that  has  been  used  effectively  on  Tennessee's  Doe 
Creek,  a  well-known  trout  stream  up  which  big  rainbows 
migrate  from  Watauga  Lake.  Nevertheless,  opportunities 
to  apply  the  gabion  method  in  Virginia  are  believed  to  be 
limited  to  special  situations.  Here's  what  Robert  Martin, 
chief  of  the  fish  division,  has  to  say  about  them: 

"As  relatively  inexpensive  as  these  types  of  dams  and  de- 
flectors are  to  install,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  effort  and 
money  to  undertake  a  general  program  of  gabion  construc- 
tion on  our  public  trout  waters." 

Martin  agrees  that  gabions  can  provide  definite  benefits 
by  offering  more  pools  for  fish,  and  thus  spreading  out  the 
fishermen.  He  says  that  such  structures  can  reduce  preda- 
tion  by  creating  more  cover  for  trout,  and  that  they  also 
are  useful  in  stabilizing  banks  of  streams.  However,  Martin 
points  out  that  gabions  do  not  increase  productivity  of  food 
or  the  amount  of  water  in  the  streams.  And  these  are  the 
primary  limiting  factors  insofar  as  installation  of  gabions 
on  a  wholesale  basis  is  concerned,  he  says. 

The  gabions  on  Jennings  Creek  are  proposed  for  a  five- 
mile  stretch  extending  from  the  confluence  of  McFalls  Creek 
and  Jennings  (at  Campbell's  Store)  to  near  Arcadia.  The 
work  is  scheduled  to  begin  during  the  summer  when  the 
stream  is  lowest  and  the  best  opportunity  for  installing  the 
gabions  is  at  hand. 

When  the  projects  are  completed  on  both  Jennings  and 
Stony  Creek,  research  will  be  conducted  to  see  just  how 
meritorious  such  programs  are  for  trout  streams.  If  they 
prove  worthwhile,  it  is  highly  possible  that  they  will  be 
tried  on  other  streams  in  an  effort  to  provide  more  miles  of 
trout  fishing — especially  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  trout  anglers. 
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A  Morning 

on  the 

Rapidan 

By  EDWARD  T.  STEVENSON 

Arlington 


('ommi^sinii    jihoto   l.y   Kesteloo 

WITH  the  first  rays  of  daylight,  before  the  veil  of 
mist  had  been  wafted  from  the  stream.  I  carefully 
stole  my  way  through  the  pines  and  birches  toward 
my  favorite  fishing  spot  on  the  upper  Rapidan  River.  1  car- 
ried my  jointed  fly  rod.  net.  and  creel  and  wore  hip  boots 
for  walking  in  the  stream.  To  shade  my  face  from  the 
warmth  of  midday,  I  wore  an  old  hat  decorated  with  flies, 
leaders,  and  lures,  placed  there  for  my  easy  reach.  My  feet 
quietly  found  their  way  along  the  dim  trail  and  through  the 
dew-damp  grass  beside  the  stream,  and  1  smiled  with  an- 
ticipation as  1  pictured  the  trout  feeding  beneath  the  ripples. 
After  jointing  my  rod  and  tightening  the  straps  support- 
ing my  gear  1  stepped  gingerly  into  the  stream,  feeling  the 
gravel  crunch  beneath  my  feet.  1  was  enticed  by  the  dark, 
cold  water  as  1  carefully  felt  for  firm  footing;  the  dull 
coolness  of  the  water  pressed  against  my  legs. 
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Away  from  the  endless  clatter  of  civilization  my  senses 
were  purified.  My  nose  tingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
pines  and  my  ears  caught  the  tinkle  of  ripples  and  the  purr 
of  the  breeze  through  the  fringe  of  trees  at  the  water's  edge. 
The  smooth  sounds  and  rhythms  were  a  symphony  that 
soothed  and  quieted  me — a  man  who  still  felt  a  kinship 
with  nature.  1  could  see  more  clearly,  too,  and  my  sharpen- 
ing eyes  inquired  into  each  eddy  and  swirl.  I  shifted  my  feet, 
planting  them  securely  on  the  bottom  and  matched  my  wits 
with  the  fish  1  hoped  I  understood. 

I  worked  my  way  toward  the  rocks  and  logs  and  other 
obstructions  that  produced  the  slicks  and  eddies  where  the 
fish  awaited  their  breakfast.  Close  to  the  uneven  bottom  of 
the  dark  water  along  the  bank,  the  fish  were  feeding  and 
1  hoped  to  place  my  favorite  fly  under  their  noses. 

My  forearm  snapped  out,  springing  the  line  ahead  of  me, 
and  with  a  flip  of  the  wrist  1  dropped  the  fly  where  I  hoped 
a  hungry  fish  would  be.  A  tug  on  the  line  and  the  bending  of 
my  rod  told  me  that  I  had  a  trout,  and  since  it  was  a  big 
one  the  rod  became  alive  and  violent.  This  was  the  perfect 
beginning  for  a  perfect  day. 

Even  though  by  sunset  1  did  not  have  a  heavy  creel,  I  was 
still  happy.  I  had  enjoyed  the  wood  duck  and  the  chickadee, 
had  watched  the  antics  of  the  squirrel  and  the  chipmunk, 
and  had  witnessed  the  miracle  of  life  and  survival  in  the 
fields    and   stream.    Nothing   else    was    necessary. 


Mr.  Stevenson  is  a  (rraduate  student  in  journalism  at  the  American  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  contributed  to  various  sporting 
magazines,  including  Guns  Magazine.  An  active  sportsman,  having  hunted 
and  fished  in  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  the  author  here 
recounts   a   pleasant   fishing   experience   in    the   summer   of   1965. 


ANIMAL -MAN  DISEASES 


THERE  are  over  one  hundred  diseases  that  animals  can 
pass  on  to  man.  Most  of  them  are  not  passed  from 
person  to  person  so  that  man  usually  constitutes  the 
end  of  the  chain  of  transmission.  Obviously,  we  cannot  be- 
gin to  cover  them  all.  We  have  chosen,  therefore,  those 
diseases  that  are  of  particular  public  health  interest  in 
Virginia  and  that  are  representative  of  some  of  the  more 
common  forms  of  animal-to-man  diseases. 

Public  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  control  of  such  dis- 
eases is  the  most  important  step  in  removing  them  from 
the  public  health  picture.  Whether  control  is  attempted 
through  personal  care  or  through  state-wide  control  meas- 
ures, it  must  be  preceded  by  public  health  education. 

It  was  known  long  ago  that  certain  diseases  could  in- 
fect both  man  and  animals;  however,  little  effort  was  made 
to  seek  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  Louis  Pasteur 
became  the  center  of  a  raging  controversy  when  he  claimed 
— and  proved — that  rabies  was  caused  by  a  microorganism 
passed  from  animals  to  humans. 

Ancient  Afflictions 

For  thousands  of  years  men  suspected  an  association  be- 
tween rats  and  the  "Black  Death"  (bubonic  plague)  which 
is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament  (1  Samuel  5-6)  and 
which  killed  one  quarter  of  the  world's  population  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  spread  by  Heas  from  infected  rats. 

Anthrax,  one  of  the  first  diseases  to  be  controlled  through 
inoculation  (Pasteur,  1880)  was  one  of  the  plagues  suffer- 
ed by  Egyptians  during  the  imprisonment  of  the  Israelites. 

Rabies  is  mentioned  in  mythology,  and  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  common  practice  to  murder  a 
human  rabies  victim  to  "end  his  misery."  A  law  was  passed 
in  Germany  in  1810  forbidding  the  mercy  killing  of  rabies 
victims.  It  was  not  until  1885  that  Pasteur  dared  to  try  his 
rabies  vaccine  on  human  beings  who  had  been  bitten  by 
rabid  dogs. 

Plague 

Plague  was  a  serious  problem  in  West  Coast  cities  30  to 
50  years  ago,  but  with  the  advances  in  environmental 
sanitation  it  has  been  brought  under  control.  The  only  plague 
found  today  in  the  United  States  is  in  ground  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  and  other  rodents.  Such  a  reservoir  is  difficult 
to  attack;  however,  the  reservoir  is  kept  under  close  surveil- 
lance. Studies  have  revealed  that  the  foci  of  infection  are 
becoming  smaller  and  fewer  each  year  in  the  United  States. 

Rabies 

Since  ancient  times,  rabies  has  been  one  of  the  most  fear- 
ed diseases  transmitted  from  animal  to  man.  It  has  affected 
human  health,  our  agricultural  economy,  and  the  wildlife 
resources  of  countries  throughout  the  world. 

In  spite  of  its  apparent  entrenchment  in  large  segments 
of  our  wild  animal  populations,  it  is  not  a  disease  we  can 
"learn  to  live  with."  The  inevitable  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease in  agonizing  death  makes  it  one  of  the  most  feared 
maladies  affecting  man.  This  fear  is  further  compounded  by 
the  unpleasant  and  expensive  series  of  vaccinations  which 
are  indicated  once  exposure  is  established. 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  rabies  is  its  variable 
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Brucellosis 

Tuberculosis 

Rabies 

Anthrax 

Trichinosis 

Encephalitides 

Hydatidosis 

Ringworm 

Salmonellosis 

Leptospirosis 


and  generally  long  incubation  period.  In  man,  this  may  be 
from  two  weeks  to  five  months.  In  rare  instances,  human 
cases  have  been  reported  in  which  the  incubation  period 
was  as  short  as  10  days  or  as  long  as  8  months. 

The  early  stages  of  the  disease  are  marked  by  headache, 
weakness,  elevation  of  temperature,  nervousness  and  anxiety. 
In  many  cases,  there  is  reported  a  sensation  of  tingling, 
pain,  or  burning  around  the  site  of  the  bite. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  there  is  an  increase  in  anxiety 
and  nervousness  with  development  of  increased  sensory  re- 
actions, excitability  and  an  increased  tendency  to  move. 
The  patient  often  thrashes  about  in  bed. 

As  the  excitation  phase  develops,  there  may  be  convul- 
sive seizures.  Many  patients  die  during  the  height  of  an 
episode  of  excitation,  but  in  some  the  disease  progresses 
to  generalized  paralysis  followed  by  death. 

The  clinical  picture  of  rabies  is  similar  in  most  species  of 
animals.  In  dogs  the  incubation  period  may  be  from  three  to 
eight  weeks,  but  as  in  man  and  other  susceptible  animals 
there  is  great  variability.  Two  forms  of  rabies  are  seen  in 
animals,  the  furious  form  and  the  dumb  form.  The  dis- 
ease's course  in  dogs  is  divided  into  three  phases — the 
prodromal  stage,  which  lasts  two  or  three  days,  the  excita- 
tive phase  (seen  in  the  furious  form  only)  which  lasts  from 
three  to  seven  days  and  the  paralytic  stage. 

Rabies  is  caused  by  filterable  virus  which  has  a  predilec- 
tion for  nervous  tissue.  All  warm-blooded  animals  are 
susceptible  to  rabies.  Although  the  disease  is  principally 
one  of  carnivorous  animals  such  as  dogs,  foxes,  skunks, 
wolves,  cats  and  coyotes,  it  has  been  found  that  insectivorous 
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bats  are  capable  of  carrying  and  transmitting  the  disease. 

Infection  depends  upon  the  entrance  of  the  rabies  virus 
into  the  body.  Practically  all  cases  of  rabies  occur  as  a 
result  of  virus-laden  saliva  entering  a  wound  caused  by  the 
bite  of  a  rabid  animal.  It  is  also  possible  for  infection  to 
occur  if  infected  saliva  comes  into  contact  with  fresh,  open 
wounds,  or  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  eye,  nose  or 
mouth.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  disease  can  be 
contracted  by  inhaling  virus-laden  air  found  in  caves  hous- 
ing bat  colonies. 

Rabies  is  a  fatal  disease.  There  have  been  no  authenti- 
cated cases  of  recovery  in  man  after  clinical  signs  have  ap- 
peared. The  rate  of  rabies  deaths  among  untreated  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  animals  is  thought  to  be  about  15  percent. 
Factors  which  influence  the  probability  of  infection  are 
the  quantity  of  virus  in  the  saliva  of  the  biting  animal,  the 
.severity  and  location  of  the  bite,  and  the  interposition  of 
clothing. 

Specific  treatment  of  exposed  persons  consists  of  thorough 


rabies  found  in  the  state  each  year  is  in  foxes. 

Rabies  in  Virginia 

The  change  in  the  national  rabies  picture  from  a  dog  to  a 
wildlife  problem  is  also  reflected  in  Virginia.  The  19  cases 
in  dogs  reported  in  1964  are  less  than  six  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  cases  reported.  On  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  foxes  reported  in  1964  constituted  78  percent  of  the 
cases  reported. 

The  decrease  in  canine  rabies  does  not  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  importance  of  canine  vaccination.  Although 
a  person  is  more  apt  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  a  dog 
than  a  wild  animal,  the  dog  may  have  been  in  contact  with 
a  rabid  wild  animal;  hence  the  transmission  chain  is  inter- 
rupted by  canine  vaccination. 

Salmonellosis 

The  salmonellae  are  an  old  problem  with  many  new 
facets.  The  salmonellae  have  been  recognized  as  an  animal 
health  problem  ever  since  they  were  first  described  75  years 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 

The  raccoon  is  a  frequent  victim  of  rabies  in  Florida,  but  is  rarely  found  infected 
in   Virginia.  The   bobcat    is   an   occasional    rabies   victim    in    Virginia. 


washing  of  the  wound  and  a  series  of  inoculations  of  anti- 
rabies  vaccine. 

Control  Measures 

Obviously,  rabies  is  a  disease  worth  controlling.  Means 
which  have  proven  effective  in  Virginia  £is  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries  consist  of 
a  three-part  program: 

1.  Mass  immunization  of  dogs.  Seventy  to  eighty  percent 
of  the  owned  dogs  in  an  area  must  be  vaccinated  in  order 
to  prevent  an  epidemic  among  the  canine  population.  An 
immune  dog  population  serves  as  a  barrier  between  wild- 
life rabies  and  man. 

2.  Elimination  of  stray  dogs.  The  stray  dog  constitutes 
an  important  potential  source  for  human  exposure. 

3.  Reduction  of  wildlife  vectors.  Rabies  is  most  prevalent 
among  wildlife  when  their  population  becomes  dense.  An 
organized  local  eff"ort  should  be  made  to  control  the  wild- 
life population.    In   Virginia   over  seventy   percent  of  the 


ago  by  Dr.  Salmon,  the  first  Chief  Veterinary  Officer  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry (now  called  the  Animal  Research  Service).  Since 
that  time  approximately  800  different  species  have  been 
identified.  All  are  capable  of  causing  gastroenteritis  (diar- 
rhea)   in  humans. 

Explanations  for  the  constant  rise  in  the  numbers  of 
reported  cases  of  salmonellae  infections  in  man  and  animal 
are  being  sought  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  It  appears 
that  changes  in  agricultural  methods  and  animal  feed 
practices  may  be  responsible  for  part  of  the  increase.  For- 
merly many  farmers  raised  their  poultry  feed  and  mixed 
it  on  the  farm;  today  almost  all  large  poultry  growers  buy 
ready-mixed  feed.  Perhaps  the  opportunity  is  greater  for 
contamination  of  such  feed  by  infected  rodent  droppings 
or  other  extraneous  material.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  animal  protein  supplements,  i.e.,  meat, 
feather  meal  and  fish  meal,  may  carry  salmonellae.  These 
findings,    however,    are    probably    only    part    of   this   vast 
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problem.  Water,  wild  birds,  rodents  and  even  man  may  be 
part  of  the  cycle  of  contamination.  Though  the  disease  is 
usually  transmitted  through  contaminated  food,  cases  may 
originate  through  inhalation  of  infected  dust. 

The  State  Health  Department  is  conducting  a  study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  rural  environment  and  salmonellae. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  define  more  clearly  the 
risk  of  developing  salmonellosis  experienced  by  a  rural 
population  of  second-grade  children.  The  study  is  directed 
by  the  public  health  veterinarian  and  is  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  bureaus  of  laboratories  of  the  State 
Departments  of  Health  and  Agriculture. 

During  July  1963  the  Enteric  Bacteriology  Section  of  the 
State  Department  of  Health  Laboratory  examined  101  fecal 
specimens  from  foxes,  skunks,  and  opossums.  These  animals 
were  trapped   in   a  northern   Virginia  county.  Thirteen  of 


After  an  incubation  period  of  from  4  to  19  days,  the 
patient  may  experience  nausea,  a  chill  followed  by  fever, 
severe  headache,  muscular  aches  and  pains  and  occasionally 
jaundice. 

The  acute  illness  lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks  and  re- 
quires medical  care.  Death  occurs  in  about  five  percent 
of  the  cases. 

Preventive  measures  consist  of  rat  control,  fencing  off 
or  draining  contaminated  ponds  and  avoiding  direct  contact 
with  suspected  animal  carriers.  Dogs  and  cattle  may  be 
vaccinated. 

Q  Fever 

The  infectious  agent  Coxielln  Burnetii  is  a  cause  of  the 
disease  known  as  Q  fever.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  germs 
known  as  rickettsiae.  a  group  which  includes  the  germs  of 
typhus  fever.  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  and  numerous 


The   grey   fox    is  the 


wild    animal    most   commonly   involved    in    rabies   transmission 
salmonellosis,  was  found   in    13%   of  a   sample   of  fox,   skunk    and    opossum    populations    in    northern   Virginia. 
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Virginia.    Skunks   also    are   frequently   infected.   Another 


iisease, 


these  specimens  were  positive  for  salmonellae.  The  thirteen 
positive  specimens  represented  seven  of  the  species  of  sal- 
monellae most  commonly  associated  with  human  infection. 
An  infection  rate  of  this  magnitude  (13  percent)  in  a 
random  sample  of  wild  animals  had  not  been  previously 
reported  in  the  literature.  An  implication  of  this  finding  is 
the  possibility  of  wildlife  involvement  in  the  epidemiology 
of  salmonellosis. 

Leptospirosis 

The  leptospira  bacteria  are  widely  disseminated  in  nature. 
Their  distribution  is  worldwide,  and  they  are  found  in 
many  animal  species  including  almost  all  rodents.  Until 
recently  it  was  thought  that  dogs  and  rats  were  the  only 
sources  of  infection  and  rats  do  constitute  an  important 
reservoir,  but  many  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  farm  ani- 
mals, particularly  cattle. 

The  number  of  reported  human  cases  of  this  disease  is 
generally  very  low,  perhaps  because  the  symptoms  resemble 
brucellosis  or  influenza. 

Man  usually  becomes  infected  through  contact  with  in- 
fected water  or  by  direct  contact  with  infected  animals. 
This  may  result  from  butchering  or  from  assisting  an 
infected  animal  in  giving  birth  to  young  or  by  contact  with 
the  urine  from  infected  animals.  The  disease  is  an  occupa- 
tional hazard  for  veterinarians.  Persons  who  work  in  damp, 
rat-infested  areas,  such  as  ditches,  sewers  or  mines,  are  at 
a  special  risk.  Infection  enters  the  body  through  broken  skin 
or  through  the  mucous  membrances  of  the  eyes,  nose  or 
mouth. 


other  diseases.  These  germs  are  considered  in  some  respects 
as  intermediate  between  bacteria  and  viruses. 

Q  fever  has  emerged  within  a  span  of  25  years  from  an 
obscure  position  as  a  medical  curiosity  to  one  of  consider- 
able public  health  and  military  importance.  The  first  cases 
were  recognized  as  comprising  a  distinct  disease  in  1935 
and  were  reported  by  Dr.  Derrick  who  first  described  the 
infectious  agent  among  slaughter-house  workers  in  Queens- 
land, Australia.  The  "Q"  of  Q  fever  does  not  refer  to 
Queensland,  however.  It  stands  for  "query"  since  Dr.  Der- 
rick questioned  whether  or  not  he  was  dealing  with  a  new 
disease. 

During  World  War  II  the  German  army  of  occupation  in 
(jreece  was  seriously  affected  by  an  illness,  at  first  called 
"Balkan  grippe."  The  disease  was  proven  to  be  Q  fever. 
Later  the  British  army  in  Italy  had  problems  with  Q  fever 
and  several  groups  of  American  troops  in  Italy  were 
affected. 

In  1946  there  were  outbreaks  of  Q  fever  among  slaughter- 
house workers  in  Texas  and  Illinois.  In  1948,  an  outbreak 
occurred  in  California.  Since  1948  sporadic  cases  have  been 
reported  from   more  than  50  countries  on   five  continents. 

The  organism  may  be  present  in  cattle,  sheep  or  goats, 
but  apparently  it  does  not  produce  signs.  It  has  been  found 
in  a  number  of  ticks  and  is  excreted  in  their  feces. 

Q  fever  can  infect  many  types  of  animals.  Public  health 
authorities  are  primarily  concerned  with  its  occurrence  in 
cattle  and  the  fact  that  the  causative  agent  may  be  present 
in  the  milk  of  animals  who  show  no  signs  of  disease.  Cases 
occurring  in  humans  who  have  had  no  direct  contact  with 
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animals  are  usually  associated  with  the  consumption  of 
raw  milk.  However,  the  disease  may  also  be  contracted  by 
man  when  dust  or  any  infected  material  is  inhaled  and  it 
may  also  be  spread  from  animal  to  animal  by  inhalation. 
To  protect  themselves  from  Q  fever,  persons  consuming 
milk  products  should  be  certain  the  source  is  free  of  con- 
tamination. This  is  generally  assured  by  public  ordinances 
that  require  dairy  herds  to  be  free  of  the  infection  and  the 
milk  pasteurized  at  not  less  than  145  °F  for  30  minutes,  or 
at  not  less  than  161  °F  for  15  seconds. 

Psittacosis 

The  apparent  distribution  of  psittacosis  has  broadened 
steadily  ever  since  it  was  identified  35  years  ago.  Following 
the  identification  of  the  disease  in  parrots,  it  was  found 
to  be  common  in  other  birds  including  pigeons,  finches, 
ducks,  chickens  and  turkeys.  More  recently  it  has  been 
found  in  starlings,  sparrows  and  various  songbirds. 

Psittacosis  in  man  is  contracted  through  inhalation  of 
virus-contaminated  air.  Poultry  processing  plant  employees 
and  inspectors  as  well  as  poultry  producers  are  common 
victims  of  the   disease. 

Although  there  is  a  current  trend  toward  stricter  regula- 
tion of  poultry  processing,  it  is  unlikely  that  such  regulation 
will  greatly  reduce  the  occupational  hazard.  So  far,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  psittacosis  can  be  transmitted  by  eating  the 
meat  of  an  infected  bird.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
poultry  processing  industry,  the  public  health  significance 
of  psittacosis  in  poultry  has  greatly  increased  over  that  in 
pet  birds. 

Occasionally  the  illness  is  seen  in  pet  shop  owners  and 
bird  fanciers.  The  reservoir  in  wild  and  domestic  birds 
makes  this  disease  important  even  though  pet  bird  infections 
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Psittacosis  is  carried  by  many  birds  including  starlings.   It  is  contracted 
by    man    through     inhalation    of    virus-contaminated    air. 


have  been  brought  under  control  by  the  use  of  antibiotics 
in  the  feed. 

Equine  Encephalitis 

Equine  encephalitis  has  been  an  animal  disease  problem 
since  the  "Great  Horse  Plague"  of  1912  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Humans  were  found  to  be  susceptible  to  this 
disease  when  outbreaks  occurred  in  the  late  1930's  in  Mas- 
sachusetts   and    Minnesota. 

The  decline  in  the  horse  population  has  had  no  effect  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  man  since  the  horse  does 
not  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  the  virus.  Encephalitis  is  not 
spread  from  horse  to  horse,  from  horse  to  man,  nor  from 
person  to  person.   It  is  contracted  by  man  or  horse  from 


Graphic    illustration    of    cycle   of   transmission    of   eastern    equine    (viral) 
encephalitis    showing    accidental    involvement    of    man    and     horses. 

an  infected  mosquito  of  a  type  which  generally  feeds  at 
dusk  or  at  night.  The  reservoir  of  the  disease  is  the  wild 
bird  and  the  infection  is  transmitted  from  bird  to  bird  by 
mosquitos.  A  man  or  a  horse  bitten  by  an  infected  mosquito 
may  contract  the  disease  and  thus  become  an  accidental 
victim  outside  the  usual  cycle  of  transmission. 

Recent  Outbreak 

During  1965  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  experienced  many  cases  of  equine  encephalitis 
among  horses.  Through  the  week  ending  August  31,  1965, 
there  were  10  laboratory  confirmed  cases  in  horses  in  Vir- 
ginia; however,  there  were  no  human  cases  reported.  A 
highly  effective  vaccine  is  available  for  use  in  horses.  It 
must  be  repeated  annually. 

Proper  screening  of  dwellings  and  the  use  of  insect 
repellents  and  protective  clothing  reduce  the  risk  of  human 
infection. 

At  least  two  species  of  mosquitos  are  involved  in  the 
transmission  of  equine  encephalitis.  The  woods  mosquito, 
Culiseta  melanura,  probably  maintains  the  cycle  in  birds 
and  seldom  bites  man.  The  salt  marsh  mosquito,  Aedes 
sollicitans,  feeds  upon  man  and  horses  and  may  have  been 
responsible  for  the  disease  among  horses  in  the  Tidewater 
area.  Aedes  sollicitans  are  abundant  in  low  swamp  areas 
along  the  Virginia  coast. 

Anthrax 

Less  than  a  century  ago  anthrax  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  diseases  throughout  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  cases  were  said  to  have  occurred 
with  a  mortality  rate  of  20  to  30  percent.  This  situation 
changed  in  most  of  the  world  following  the  advent  of  highly 
effective  animal  vaccines.  Today,  anthrax  is  an  uncommon 
disease  in  most  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  20  human 
cases  are  reported  annually,  even  though  certain  areas  of 
the  country  are  known  anthrax  zones,  i.e.,  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  Valley,  upper  Missouri  River  Valley,  Texas 
Gulf  Coast,  and  the  Central  Valley  of  California. 

Brucellosis 

The  incidence  of  brucellosis  has  continued  to  decline  in 
both  man  and  animals  since  the  inauguration,  in  1935,  of 
the  Brucellosis  Eradication  Program  led  by  veterinary  regu- 
latory officials  of  the  federal  and  state  governments.  In 
1949,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  10,000  human  cases 
occurred  annually.  By  1962  the  incidence  of  human  infec- 
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tion  had  fallen  to  less  than  1,000  cases  per  year.  During  the 
period  1935-1964  the  incidence  rate  among  tested  cattle 
declined  from  11.5  percent  to  1.2  percent.  Some  34  states 
are  now  modified  certified  (less  than  5  percent  of  the  herds 
and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cattle  show  infection)  so  far 
as  cattle  are  concerned,  and  7  states  have  been  certified  as 
brucellosis  free.  The  disease  is  still  present  in  swine  but 
the  hazard  to  man  is  not  nearly  as  great. 

Tetanus  (lockjaw) 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  tetanus  killed  thousands  of  people 
and  many  animals  annually.  Tetanus  toxoid  was  discovered 
30  years  ago  by  a  French  veterinarian,  Ramon,  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  immunizing  agents 
known  to  man.  If  this  toxoid  were  given  to  every  human 
being  the   disease   might   disappear   in   man. 

For  exposed  persons  who  have  not  been  immunized 
against  tetanus  the  preventative  is  an  injection  of  tetanus 
antitoxin.  Although  tetanus  antitoxin  offers  some  protection 
against  tetanus,  it  may  result  in  a  severe  allergic  reaction. 
Children  who  have  received  their  "baby  shots"  and  all 
military  personnel  have  been  immunized  with  tetanus 
toxoid;  however,  a  booster  dose  of  tetanus  toxoid  is  needed 
in  case  of  injury.  Tetanus  toxoid  is  almost  100  percent 
effective  in  preventing  lockjaw.  Every  immunized  person 
should  check  with  his  family  physician  regarding  tetanus 
immunization.  It  is  wise  for  adults  to  carry  a  card  listing 
the   dates   they   received  their  tetanus  shots. 

In  highly  susceptible  animals,  such  as  horses,  the  toxoid 
is  very  effective.  Tetanus  is  a  disease  that  can  be  controlled 
but  not  eradicated  since  the  spores  may  live  for  very  long 
periods. 

Tuberculosis 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  a  great  danger  to  man  less  than  a 
half  century  ago,  is  now  under  control  in  cattle  in  most 
areas  of  the  country.  The  occurrence  of  the  bovine  type  of 
tuberculosis  in  man  has  become  rare,  and  in  1964  the  in- 
fection rate  in  the  8I/4  million  cattle  tested  was  1  per  1,000. 
The  last  confirmed  case  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  man  in 
the  United  States  was  in  1959. 

Veterinary  Public  Health  Section 

Each  of  the  animal-transmitted  diseases  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed is  of  vital  concern  to  the  State  Health  Department's 
Section  of  Veterinary  Public  Health.  Control  programs  have 
resulted  in  a  declining  incidence  of  these  diseases  among 
animals  and  man. 

In  addition,  the  Section  cooperates  with  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  in  studies  and  research  projects  which  add 
to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  control  of  animal-borne  dis- 
ease. For  example,  a  study  was  begun  in  March  1963  to 
determine  the  minimum  dosage  of  phenolized  rabies  vaccine 
capable  of  eliciting  a  measurable  anti-rabies  titer  in 
thoroughbred  horses.  Sixty-three  horses  were  included  in 
the  study. 

The  trapping  operations  of  the  Virginia  Predator  Rabies 
Control  Program  continue  to  occupy  a  major  portion  of  the 
Section's  time.  The  predator  trappers  are  employees  of 
the  Section,  and  administration  of  the  Trapping  Program 
is  jointly  handled  by  the  Public  Health  Veterinarian  and 
the  District  Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Plans  to  expand  the  present  trapping  force  to  meet  the 
current  demand  are  under  discussion.  The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  reduce  the  wildlife  population  in  those  areas 
where    wildlife    rabies   cases   are   most   frequent. 


RIFLE  INSTRUCTOR  TRAINING 

By  WARREN  L.  CHEEK,  Assistant  Director 

Training  Activities  Home  Firearm  Safety 

National  Rifle  Association 

HAVE  you  a  youngster  in  your  home,  your  neighbor- 
hood, your  club  who  would  benefit  from  the  best 
rifle  training  available?  Have  you  ever  thought  you'd 
like  to  be  a  qualified  rifle  instructor  so  you  could  teach 
youngsters  to  shoot?  Have  you  ever  thought  it  wise  to  teach 
marksmanship  to  the  young  hunter  before  he  goes  into  the 
field?  Have  you  ever  dreamed  of  a  shooting  vacation  that 
was  inexpensive  enough  so  you  could  take  the  family?  The 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is  the  NRA  Instructor-Junior 
School  held  each  summer  during  the  National  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Matches  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  Instructor  training  for 
adults  and  basic  training  for  youngsters  are  combined  in 
the  largest  course  of  its  kind  in  the  USA.  Approximately 
1.000  youngsters  and  150  adults  who  wish  to  become  in- 
structors, or  who  are  taking  this  as  a  refresher,  annually 
take  this  course. 

Housing   in  camp   for   the  duration   of  the  school   costs 
$3.00  per  person,  and  meals  in  the  competitors'   cafeteria 
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Instructor    training    tor    adults    and    basic    training    -for    youngsters    are 
combined    at    the    Camp    Perry    school    each    summer. 

cost  approximately  $1.65  per  day.  There  is  no  charge  for 
either  instructors  or  basic  trainees  in  the  school.  Here's 
how  it  works. 

The  Instructor  Training  Phase  begins  this  year  at  8:30 
a.m.,  Sunday,  August  7,  and  continues  through  Friday, 
August  12.  It  is  open  to  those  18  years  of  age  and  older. 
During  the  first  two  days  the  instructor  trainees  receive 
special  instructor  training — the  fundamentals  of  instruction, 
how  to  teach  rifle  marksmanship,  club  organization,  target 
analysis,  fundamentals  of  coaching,  NRA  program  infor- 
mation— and  participate  in  shooting  and  coaching  exercises. 
During  the  remaining  four  days,  the  trainees  work  directly 
with  the  junior  shooters. 

The  Shooter  Phase  of  the  school  will  begin  at  8:00  a.m., 
Tuesday,  August  9,  and  continue  through  Friday,  August 
12.  It  is  open  to  any  junior  from  12  through  18  years  of 
age.  Advanced  registration  is  required. 

Complete  information  on  the  1966  NRA  Instructor- 
Junior  School,  including  registration  and  housing  request 
cards,  is  available  on  request.  Write  to  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20036.  National  Match  Programs  will  be  mailed 
about  the  first  of  June. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington 


THE  heron  tribe  is  a  large  one,  with  over  a  hundred 
species  scattered  widely  over  the  globe.  Twelve  kinds 
are  found  in  North  America,  all  but  one  of  these  in 
Virginia.  The  night  herons  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
being  more  chunky  in  build  and  with  different  feeding 
habits.  The  black-crowned  night  heron  has  a  wide  breeding 
range,  all  the  way  from  southern  Canada  to  Patagonia. 

The  scientific  name  of  the  black-crowned  night  heron  is 
Nycticorax^  which  is  a  combination  of  two  Greek  words 
meaning  "raven  of  the  night,"  and  referring  to  its  hoarse 
cry  and  its  night  habits.  They  are  real  "night"  herons, 
usually  beginning  to  feed  at  dusk.  They  can,  of  course,  get 
about  during  the  day,  and  when  disturbed  set  off  with 
hoarse  low  "quawks."  In  Florida,  where  I  have  had  most 
opportunity  to  watch  them,  they  spend  the  day  roosting  in 
dense  thickets  in  swamps   or   along  creek  banks. 

Night  herons  feed  almost  entirely  in  the  water,  taking 
almost  any  kind  of  animal  food — frogs,  tadpoles,  crawfish, 
insects,  and  small  fish.  Only  a  small  percent  of  the  food  is 
vegetable  matter. 

They  nest,  like  most  herons,  in  colonies,  often  with 
hundreds  of  pairs  associated.  Their  nests,  large,  loosely 
built  of  sticks  and  without  much  lining,  are  generally  much 
higher  in  trees  than  those  of  other  herons.  The  eggs,  like 
those  of  all  of  our  herons,  are  dull  blue  in  color.  Four  or 


five  eggs  make  up  the  usual  clutch. 

It  takes  around  25  days  for  the  eggs  to  hatch.  When  you 
see  the  ugly  small  young  you  wonder  whether  it  was  worth- 
while for  them  to  come  out  of  the  egg.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  young  of  any  of  our  birds  that  are  born  naked  are  attrac- 
tive, but  the  heron  young  certainly  seem  to  take  the  booby 
prize.  They  are  naked,  scrawny,  gangling  things,  mostly 
stomach.  Noisy  brats  around  the  heronry,  their  only  inter- 
est in  life  seems  to  be  food. 

The  adult  is  truly  a  lovely  bird.  Male  and  female  are 
alike,  save  for  a  small  difference  in  size.  Except  for  a  white 
forehead,  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back  are  black,  with 
a  bluish  gloss.  In  the  breeding  season  several  long,  narrow 
white  plumes  stream  from  the  back  of  the  head.  The  wings 
are  a  duller  blue,  the  lower  parts  white,  the  bill  black,  and 
the  legs  and  feet  yellow.  Young  birds  for  the  first  year  are 
very  different  and  very  much  less  attractive,  being  pale 
brown,  streaked  below  and  spotted  above  with  dirty,  brown- 
ish white. 

Although  the  adult  black-crowned  and  yellow-crowned 
night  herons  are  very  different,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  first  year  birds  of  the  two  species.  The  best  point  to 
watch  for  is  that  in  flight  the  feet  and  part  of  the  legs  ex- 
tend beyond  the  end  of  the  tail  in  the  yellow-crowned  but 
do  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the  black-crowned. 
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Your   Share   in   Virginia's   Outdoor 
Recreation    Future 


FEDERAL 

ENTRANCE 

PERMITS 


VALID  HERE 


BE  A  GOLDEN  EAGLE  FAMILY 


The  new  $7  federal  recreation  permit 
which  went  on  sale  across  the  nation  in 
March  is  more  than  just  an  admission 
ticket  for  Virginias  outdoor  recreation- 
ists.  ;\ot  only  does  the  "Golden  Pass- 
port'" admit  the  owner  and  his  guests 
to  national  parks,  wildlife  refuges,  na- 
tional forests  and  Corps  of  Engineers 
recreation  areas  nationwide,  it  also  pro- 
vides money  for  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  recreation  areas  here  in 
Virginia. 

The  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
these  permits  goes  into  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Eund.  Sixty  cents 
of  each  dollar  goes  back  to  the  states 
for  acquisition  and  development  of 
state  and  local  recreation  facilities. 
These  funds  must  be  matched  on  a  50-50 
basis  with  local  funds.  The  remaining 
40  cents  is  used  for  administration  and 
for  development  of  additional  federal 
recreation  fat-ilities. 

.So  far  during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year 
Virginia  has  received  $259,690  from  a 
$1,660,000  allocation.  Eorty-eight  thou- 
sand of  this  was  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Outdoors  Plan, 
and  $211,690  will  be  used  in  acquiring 
land  for  a  Mount  Rogers  State  Park 
in  western  Grayson  County.  Each  state's 
share  of  federal  aid  money  for  this  type 
of  development  will  depend  on  the  bal- 
ance in  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion   Eund    and    this,    in    turn,    will   be 


governed  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
number  of  federal  recreation  permits 
sold. 

The  permits  are  on  sale  at  federal 
recreation  areas  where  entrance  fees  are 
charged  and  at  offices  of  the  Forest 
Service,  Park  Service,  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  and  the  Automobile 
Association  of  America.  The  permit  also 
may  be  obtained  by  mail  from  these 
sources.  Other  types  of  permits  are  also 
available  at  lower  fees  for  more  restrict- 
ed admission  to  these  federal  areas. 

Best  Bass 


This  I  I  pound  3  ounce  largennouth  submHted 
by  J.  W.  Poore  of  Richmond  was  the  biggest 
citation  entry  received  in  the  frst  quarter  of 
1966.    He    caught   the    lunlter    in    Louisa    County. 


Gaston  Striper 


Autos  Kill  811   Virginia  Deer 

During  1965  at  least  1,247  deer  met 
their  death  due  to  causes  other  than  a 
hunters  bullet,  according  to  Game  Com- 
mission tag  records.  The  greatest  single 
factor  was  the  automobile  which  claim- 
ed 811  of  the  total.  Illegal  kills  account- 
ed for  1 10  of  the  remainder,  66  were 
killed  by  free  running  dogs,  53  got 
hung  up  in  fences  and  the  rest  died 
from  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  1,247  total  for  1965  represents 
a  considerable  increase  over  the  459 
tallied  in  1960,  but  at  least  some  of  this 
increase  is  attributed  to  more  reliable 
reporting.  The  "65  figure  is  more  than 
200   above  the  previous   year's  total. 

These  deer  killed  in  varied  ways  are 
a  direct  loss  to  Virginia  hunters  since 
they  could  otherwise  be  taken  during 
the  hunting  season.  More  caution  on  the 
part  of  motorists  when  traveling  in  deer 
country  would  reduce  losses  from  this 
source.  Deer  near  a  roadway  can  usual- 
ly be  counted  on  to  do  the  unexpected. 

Game  Commission  personnel  know 
that  free-running  dogs  are  indirectly 
responsible  for  more  of  these  deaths 
than  the  deer  they  actually  kill.  Deer 
hard  pressed  by  dogs  are  more  apt  to 
run  in  front  of  vehicles,  become  en- 
tangled in  fences  and  have  other  mis- 
ha|)s  than  are  undisturbed  deer.  Keep- 
ing such  dogs  confined  is  a  top  priority 
conservation  measure. 


Frank    t-|ylton    of    Victor 

striped    beauty    in    Gaston    Lake    with    a    spinning 

outfit    and    a    honnemade    bucktail     lure.    This    is 

the   largest    1966  Virginia  Wildlife  citation  entry 

to    date    for    this    species. 


Sixteen-year-old  Wayne  Singleton  of  Virginia 
Beach  caught  this  10-pound  largemouth  in  Lake 
Smith.  The  youth  landed  the  big  fish  on  a  fly  rod. 
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Essay  Judging 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Charlottesville-Albemarle  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  devoted  their  time  judging 
over  2,200  wildlife  essays  written  by 
fifth-grade  students  from  schools  all 
over  the  state.  Around  17.800  essays 
were  allotted  to  the  various  chapters 
who  select  the  best  essays  for  the  final 
judging  committees. 

The  judges  reported  that  "a  refresh- 
ing spark  of  originality"  showed  up  in 
a  number  of  the  essays: 

"It  was  interesting  to  see  that  in  the 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  state  the 
children  spoke  of  the  outdoor  things 
that  were  familiar  to  them.  In  the  south 
side,  tobacco  barns,  in  the  middle  tide- 
water, peanut  racks  with  doves  in  the 
fields  and  in  the  far  western  counties 
the  forests  and  fire,  deer  and  the  forest 
rangers,  and  distressingly  of  cases  where 
they  had  found  dead  does,  illegally  kill- 
ed and  left  in  the  woods  by  hunters.  In 
schools  near  Covington  several  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  & 
Paper  Co.  because  they  planted  trees 
when  they  cleared  up  a  pulp  wood  plot. 
In  all  these  schools  the  Forest  Service 
men  had  well  drilled  these  children  on 
the  subject  of  preventing  forest  fires. 
We  found  that  their  great  hero  was  not 
George  Washington  or  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
but  Smoky  Bear. 

"Some  of  our  friends  will  violently 
disagree  with  one  boy  who  wrote  in 
speaking  of  the  balance  of  nature,  'The 
purpose  of  the  cotton  tail  is  to  feed  the 
foxes,  otherwise  they  would  eat  up  all 
our  chickens,  and  if  we  kill  all  our  foxes 
the  rats  and  mice  and  insects  will  eat  up 
all  the  farmers'  crops.'  This  boy  did  not 
interpret    nature    so    badly,    after    all." 

Revised    from    article    "Out    of    Doors    with    Chris 
Greene"— The   Daily   Progress,    Charlottesville. 


Ruritans  Honor  Food  Patch  Winners 

In  January  the  South  Hill  Ruritan 
Clul)  honored  ten  youths  who  were  win- 
ners in  the  Wildlife  Food  Patch  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  club  for  sixth  and 
seventh  graders  in  the  South  Hill  and 
Buckhorn    Districts. 

The  youngsters  planted  the  feed  plots 
last  May  and  June  and  were  judged  in 
October.  Stuart  Newman,  coordinator  of 
Field  Education  Services  for  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  club's  chairman  of 
the  program,  explained  that  the  project 
was  to  increase  wildlife  population 
through  food  and  cover,  and  to  en- 
courage young  people  in  outdoor  con- 
servation activities.  Guest  speaker  for 
the  evening  was  James  F.  Mclnteer,  Jr., 
Chief  of  the  Education  Division  of  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission  and  Editor 
of  Virginia  Wildlife. 

Mclnteer  commended  the  youngsters 
for  their  accomplishments,  and  said  he 
was  enthused  with  any  project  which 
created  activity  among  young  people 
with  the  outdoors. 


Charlottesville  Daily  Progress  photo 


South  Hill  hJnt(  rpi  i^(    photo 

(Seated,  left  to  right)  Marjorie  Conner,  Allen 
Puryear,  Milton  Lynch,  Joe  Radliff,  Rachel  New- 
man. (Standing)  Jerrold  Fry,  County  Game 
Warden;  Byron  Rockwell,  Vocational  Agriculture 
Advisor  with  County  School  Board;  Bernard 
Watson,  Randy  Turner,  Dennis  Ray  Davis,  John 
Jones   and    Wesley   Dunn. 


Left:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Charlottes- 
ville-Albemarle IWLA  are  deep  in  thought  as 
they  concentrate  on  grading  2,214  conservation 
essays  submitted  by  fifth  grade  students 
throughout  Virginia.  In  front  are  Phil  Sheridan 
(left)  and  John  Beardslee.  In  second  row 
(from  left)  are  William  B.  Trevillian,  Jr.,  Chris 
Greene  and  Jack  Haley.  In  back  are  Mac 
Woodward  (partly  hidden)  and  Bill  Waddell. 
Standing  in  back  is  Larry  Gardner.  Holding  a 
stack  of  essays  at  right  is  Lars  Sjostrom.  Sam 
Crickenberger,   a   director,   is  not   in   the   picture. 


Giles  County   Hunter 
Safety  Programs 

Over  600  boys  in  (iiles  County  schools 
have  been  awarded  certificates  and 
shoulder  patches  for  completion  of  a 
hunter  safety  course.  The  course  was 
taught  by  Game  Wardens  R.  G.  Mitchell 
and  W.  T.  Jamison  and  was  co-sponsor- 
ed by  the  Game  Commission  and  the 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

The  classes  were  taught  on  a  volun- 
tary basis  to  all  boys  in  the  county 
schools  10  years  of  age  or  older,  who 
had  not  previously  completed  the 
course.  Three  years  ago  2,700  students 
(both  boys  and  girls)  completed  the 
course. 

Warden  Jamison  noted  that  the  co- 
operation by  both  the  students  and 
members  of  the  school  system  has  been 
excellent  and  that  this  cooperation  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  course. 

Scouts   Receive  Wildlife   Badges 

Members  of  Boy  Scout  Troop  121, 
sponsored  by  the  Antioch  Church  of 
Brethren  Men's  Fellowship,  received 
merit  badges  in  Wildlife  Management 
and  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  in 
February. 

The  scouts  received  the  badges  after 
completing  training  sessions  under  the 
direction  of  Game  Wardens  Gordon 
Preston  and  Jerry  Whittaker.  Of  special 
interest  to  the  scouts  was  the  instruc- 
tion on  game  and  wildlife. 


Below:  Scouts  of  Troop  121  who  received  merit 
badges  include,  front  row  from  left,  Darrell 
Brubaker,  Wayne  Webb,  John  Boitnott,  Larry 
Webb,  David  Matthes,  Bill  Walker  and  Phil 
Jones.  Second  row  includes,  from  left.  Game 
Warden  Jerry  Whittaker,  Leon  Lucas,  Wayne 
Wampler,  Scoutmaster  L.  E.  Jamison,  Roy  Flora, 
Earl  Webb  and  Game  Warden  Gordon  Preston. 
Philip  Flora,  Wayne  Dudley  and  Steve  Lehman 
are    not    pictured. 
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Coast    Guard    Extends    Pleasure 

Boat  Ventilation  Requirements 

Deadline 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  has 
announced  that  the  deadline  for  com- 
plying with  the  new  federal  law  re- 
quiring certain  changes  in  small  boat 
ventilation  has  been  extended  to  iiine 
1.  1967. 

Game  Commission  personnel  patrol- 
ling the  waters  of  the  state  will  con- 
tinue to  bring  the  new  rules  to  the 
attention  of  owners  and  operators  dur- 
ing their  normal  inspections  and  will 
recommend  preventive  measures  against 
unsafe  practices  they  observe. 

Injuries  Afloat 

Some  common  mistakes  while  boat- 
ing can  be  serious  because  of  special 
conditions    while    afloat. 

Sunburn  ranks  high  on  the  list  of 
boating  dangers.  The  sun's  power  is 
intensified  by  reflection  from  the  water 
and  can  make  short  exposure  painful 
and  dangerous  to  unprotected  skin. 

Fishing  injuries  are  more  common  in 
small  craft  than  on  shore.  You  are  in 
close  quarters  and  chances  of  hooking 
yourself  or  your  companion  are  great. 
The  wind  or  other  obstruction  can 
catch  your  line  and  easily  cause  your 
lure  to  injure  someone.  Close  quarters 
and  excitement  have  made  many  a  fish- 


MMi 


Steer     clear     of     congested      areas,      piers, 
swimming     beaches. 

erman  lose  his  balance  causing  him  to 
fall   overboard  or  capsize   the  boat. 

Crushing  and  fractures  in  most  cases 
are  caused  by  carelessness  or  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  victim.  Using  a  leg. 
arm  or  hand  as  a  fender  when  coming 
into  the  dock  or  tying  up  to  another 
boat  is  a  frequent  cause  of  painful  in- 
jury. One  may  bruise  or  injure  himself 
by  stumbling  on  a  deck  cleat,  slipping 
on  a  wet  deck,  or  stumbling  on  strewn 
equipment  on   the  deck. 

A  seasoned  skipper  has  a  place  for  all 
equipment,  readily  accessible,  yet  leav- 
ing room  for  free  movement  on  the  boat. 

Driver  and  Skier 
Must  Work  as  a  Team 

The  driver's  No.  1  job  is  to  remain 
alert  at  all  times.  Many  times  the  skier 
is  busy  executing  turns  or  tricks  and 
does  not  see  obstructions  or  congested 
areas  looming  up  in  front  of  him. 

The  take-off  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  water-ski  run.  The  driver 
should  position  the  boat  .so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  follow  a  straight  course.  This 
will  allow  the  skier  to  gain  his  balance 
before  having  to  execute  a  turn. 

When  the  skier  yells  "hit  it,"  the 
driver  should  have  the  line  taut  and 
ready  for  take-off.  Use  enough  throttle 
to  make  sure  the  skier  is  pulled  quick- 
ly to  the  surface. 

Avoid  abrupt  maneuvers.  When  turn- 
ing, swing  wide  especially  if  the  skier 
is  on  the  inside  of  the  turn.  Never  ex- 


ecute a  turn  that  would  allow  an  un- 
reasonable amount  of  slack  in  the  tow 
line. 

Both  the  driver  and  the  skier  should 
acquaint  themselves  with  local  regula- 
tions governing  water  skiing.  Many 
areas  have  "sunrise  to  sunset"  rules 
which  permit  skiing  only  during  day- 
light hours. 

It's  the  driver's  responsibility  to 
avoid  congested  areas,  piers  and  swim- 
ming beaches.  It  is  also  smart  to  avoid 
shallow  water  or  weed-choked  areas. 

In  all  situations  not  covered  by  local 
boating  laws  common  sense  is  the  guide. 
If  the  skier  sees  danger  ahead,  he  should 
drop  off. 

Skier  hand  signals  are  vital  in  water 
skiing  for  they  provide  instant  com- 
munication between  skier  and  tow  boat 
operator.  Before  starting  out  both  driver 
and  skier  should  understand  the  six 
basic  water-ski  hand  signals. 

Starting  at  the  top  on  the  left  the 
signal  means  "OK,"  everything  is  fine; 
(2)  "cut."  meaning  the  skier  intends  to 
drop  off:  (3)  the  open  palm  means 
stop ;  ( 4 )  thumbs  up  means  more  speed ; 
l5)  the  extended  finger  is  used  to  point 
in  the  direction  the  skier  wants  to  go; 
and  ( 6 )  the  thumb  down  means  slow 
down  the  speed  of  the  boat. 

-  -Copy  and  photogrraphs  courtesy  Evinrude  Motors 


NOTICE  TO  BOAT  OWNERS 
''It's  the  Law/" 

Every  motorboat  of  10  horsepower  or  more  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

This  Certificate  of  Number  must  be  carried   on   board 
whenever  the  boat  is  operated. 


NOTIFICATION  OF  CHANGE  IN  STATUS  OF  A  NUMBERED  VESSEL; 
VIRGINIA  COMMISSION  OF  GAME  AND  INLAND  FISHERIES 
(Boot  owner  must  report  any  change  in  status  ond  return  certificate  of  nuwbt 


\ 

NAME   (Please  print) 

Present   Owner 

V 

STREET  ADDRESS 

(First) 

(Middle) 

i 

CITY  OR  TOWN 

STATE 

\ 

I  WISH  TO  REPORT  THAT  MY  ABOVE  NUMBERED  VESSEL  HAS  BEEN: 

(Check  Appropriate  Block) 
□  LOST  n  DESTROYED  D  ABANDONED 


SIGNATURE  OF  PRESENT  OWNER 


DA- 


TRANSFERRED  TO   (new  owner) 


NAME 


(First) 


(Middle) 


STREET  ADDRESS 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  VIRGINIA 
COMMISSION     OF    GAME    AND    INLAND    FISHERIES 

CERTIFICATE      OF      NUMBER 

THIS    li  TO  CftH'T   TM*T    IN   ACCOBOAHCt   WiIM    TMt  VIICtN**  «010t»0*T    ACT    «nO    •t&Ut*liO».^    'ytv'^ 
»UISUANT  THE«[T0     THt    NUMttt   ICtOW   HAS   WEN    AkSlCNiO  TO  TN(    VfSUl  OCSCtiB£0    Hfltix 


EXPIRES  JUNE  30,  1966 

YOUR  NAME 
MAIN  STREET 

ANYWHERE.  VA. 


€Jlt^^A:^^^:3t^ 


ReCISTKATlON  NUM6E» 


VA  0000  Z 


T«     0»  »tlT>-  C 
C'Tl«NSHlf 

38  us 

MAKE  OF  BOAr  AND  PRESENT  NO    (IF  ANY) 

CHRIS  CRAFT 

16' 

LENGTH 

W 

HUH 

OB 

PROt^lLSKDN 

GAS 

fUEl 

PLEAS 

USE 

CITY  OR  TOWN 


STATE 


If  you  SELL  a  numbered  boat  you  are  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  on  this  notification 
form.  The  new  owner  cannot  obtain  a 
valid  Certificate  of  Number  until  you  do. 
No  fee  is  required  with  this  notification. 
(A  revised  form  for  this  purpose  is  being 
issued  to  owners  who  register  boats  after 
January  1,  1965,  and  a  special  notification 
form  is  provided  for  use  when  a  boat  is 
sold  or  traded  to  a  dealer.) 


COMMONWEALTH   OF  VIRGINIA   APPLICATION   FOR   BOAT   NUMBER 
COMMISSION   OF  GAME   AND   INLAND   FISHERIES 

FEES— THREE  YEAR   REGISTRATION  ORIGINAL   NO .  $5.00— TRANSFER   REGISTRATION  $5.00 

DEALER   FEE  $15.00;   MANUFACTURERS  FEE  $25.00 

ADDITIONAL   NUMBERS   FOR    DEALERS   AND   MANUFACTURERS  $8.00   EACH 

MAIL   WITH   CHECK    OR    MONEY   ORDER   PAYABLE  TO  TREASURER   OF  VIRGINIA 

TO;    BOAT   SECTION.   VIRGINIA   GAME   COMMISSION.   7  N.  2ND  ST..  BOX  1M2,   RICHMOND,  VA. 

EXPIRATION  DATE           \ 

If  you    BUY  a   numbered   boat  you   are 
required  to  apply  for  a  new  Certificate  of 
Number  to  be  issued  in  your  name.  Use 

FILL  IN  ALL  ITEMS  ON  THIS  FORM  AND  ON  THE 

TEMPORARY  CERTIFICATE  ATTACHED 

PLEASE  PRINT  OR   USE  TYPEVVRITER  (See  lmi™crlor.i  or  Reyene  S;de| 

) 

1.   NAME  OF  BOAT  OWNER  (Finr  Nam«.  Middle  Inilial.  Lail  Name) 

10.  HULL  MATERIAL  (I 
D  WOOD       □  STll 
D  OTHER  (Specify)  1 

STREET  ADDRESS 

11.  PROPULSION  (Ck/ 
D  OUTBOARD    / 

this  application   form,   and    be   sure  to 

CITY  OR  TOWN                                                                     STATE 

12.  FUEL(CKecLO  1 
D  GASOLINE   j 

show  the  current  boat  number,  if  any. 

2.  OWNER'S  YEAR  OF  BIRTH 

3.  ARE  YOU  AN  AM 
CITIZEN?     YES  n 
IF  NO,  SPECIFY 

RICAN 

Non 

•     13.  USE  (Check  One\ 

D  PLEASURE         \ 

n  LIVERY                  / 
D  DEALER               / 

4.  MAKE  OF  BOAT 

5.  PRESENT  NUMBER  (II  Any) 

SERIAL  NO. 

□  MANUFACTU    1 
Q  COMMERCIAI   1 

□  COMMERCIa:  1 

□  COMMERCIAL 

A  five  dollar  fee  must  accompany  this 
application. 

4.   COUNTY  OR  CITY  WHERE 
BOAT  IS  PRINCIPALLY  KEPT 

7    LENGTH  OVERALL 
IN  FEET 

8.  YEAR  BUILT 
(II  Kno.n) 

1    RESERVED  FOR  OFFICE 
(Do  not  ute  thii  space] 

14.  1  (WE)  HEREBY  CERTIFY  THAT  1  (WE)  AM  (ARE)  THE  OWNER(S)  ■/ 
THER  CERTIFY  THAT  THE  DESCRIPTION  THEREOF  AND  ALL  OTH  i 
AND  CORRECT.                                                                                         J 

Forms  are  available  from  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  Box  1642,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23213;  from  hunting  and  fishing  license  agencies;  and  from  most  boat  dealers. 


THIS  RAINBOW  HAS  GIVEN 
THE  ANGLER  A  GOOD 
BATTLE.  SLACK  LINE  WILL 
ALLOW  THE  TROUT  TO  FREE 
HIMSELF  TO  FIGHT  ANOTHER 
DAY. 


ULTRA-LIGHT  TACKLE 
BRINGS  OUT  THE  FULL 
ENJOYMENT  OF  FISH- 
ING. EVEN  SMALL  TROUT 
ARE  FUN  ON  FEATHER- 
WEIGHT GEAR. 


A  SMALL  FILE  WILL  QUICKLY 
CONVERT  A  BARBED  HOOK  TO 
A  BARBLESS  ONE.  YOU  WILL  BE 
SURPRISED  AT  HOW  FEW  FISH 
YOU  LOSE  WITH  THESE  HOOKS 


COMMERCIAL  "BARBLESS"  HOOKS 
ARE  ALSO  AVAILABLE.  RELEASING 
FISH  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  FIGHT 
IS  EASY  WITH  THESE  FLIES. 


DONT  DO  THIS! 
IF  PRESSURE  FROM 
THE  "BEER  CAN"  GRASP 
DOESN'T  KILL  THIS  TROUT, 
INFEaiON  FROM  THE  BROKEN 
MUCUS  LAYER  MAY. 


EASY  DOES  IT  IF  YOU  MUST 
RELEASE  THE  FISH  MANUALLY. 
GENTLY  GRASP  THE  LOWER  JAW 
AND  EASE  THE  HOOK  OUT. 


